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lreland’s Role at the 
United Nations 


DEREK MOURNE 


ee analysis of the proceedings 
at the United Nations over the 
last several sessions will demon- 
strate that Ireland’s policy has been 
to advocate the pursuit of positive 
action by the Assembly by 
maintaining that nothing can be 
achieved by negative refusal to 
face up to issues which threaten 
such terrible consequences as 
nuclear war. 

Only by positive planning and 
effort to consider all aspects of 
particular problems, can there be 
hope of bringing the lasting im- 
provement in the world’s diplo- 
matic climate which must be 
achieved before the dawn of the 
atomic age moves into the full light 
of its day. 


That day, as things now stand, 
may be illuminated, not by the 
light and power of atomic reactor 
plants, but by the terrible searing 
light of the H-bomb—to leave a 
world of death and deformity, in 
which it would be too late to talk. 

Whether the unprecedented 
spate of negotiation at top-level 
will, in fact, achieve any ultimate 
improvement will not be clear for 
some time to come, but the para- 
mount issue is that leaders of East 
and West are meeting and talking 
over the problems, rather than ex- 
changing abuse over distances 
which might equally well be 
spanned by an inter-continental 
ballistic missile. 

The U.N. Assembly, therefore, 


Condensed from a lecture 
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now meets against a background 
very much more constructive and 
positive. 

In such an atmosphere it may 
not be surprising if the attention 
of the Assembly turns, not only to 
new plans aimed at relieving world 
tensions, but also to proposals 
made in the past and then not 
taken up, for ome reason or 
another. 

During what might be called the 
“stalemate period” there was a 
marked reluctance in some quarters 
to make the first move. 

Among proposals for positive 
action already before the Assembly 
are those put forward by our 
Minister for External Affairs, Mr. 
Frank Aiken. 

Mr. Aiken, in his comparatively 
short term at the U.N., has tabled 
three major proposals affecting the 
global picture in peace efforts. He 
has also given Ireland’s support to 
several other proposals aimed at 
settling various regional problems. 

His advocacy of positive pro- 
posals, rather than the expounding 
of theoretical principles with which 
so many delegates fill in their time 
at the U.N., placed the Irish dele- 
gation in a position of importance 
in U.N. lobbies quite out of pro- 
portion to our “weight” mili- 
tarily, or in terms of “pull” in 
international bargaining. 

His advocacy of positive action, 
too, placed him at times in vari- 
ance with the forces of status quo 
—those who were quite content in 
the stage of stalemate and insisted 


that the first move must come from 
“the other side ”. 

With a clarity of perception en- 
hanced by a certain degree of 
detachment from the day-to-day 
haggling of East-West relations, 
but with a deep-felt realisation of 
the plight of small nations who 
feared that the “first move from 
the other side ” might travel at the 


. speed of an I.C.B.M., Frank Aiken 


put to the World Assembly three 
major proposals : 


(1) Disengagement of the forces 
of East and West by the creation of 
a “neutral zone” in Central Europe. 
Such a move would at once remove 
the yoke of the Red Army from the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, and end 
the danger of situations in which 
one sentry, or one local commander, 
could carry in the palm of his hand 
the fate of the world. 


(2) Limitation of nuclear weapons 
to the existing atomic powers, with 
the dual aim of preventing further 
alarming increases in the atomic 
fall-out rate as more and more 
nations perfect, and test, their bombs, 
and to forestall a situation in which a 
small nation, in possession of “the 
bomb”, might be tempted to use it 
in a “local” conflict, thus touching 
off global war. 


(3) A new approach to the problems 
of the Middle East, starting with 
some form of compensation for that 
tragic million refugees left to live in 
hopeless misery in camps set up as 
a temporary expedient after the 
Israeli-Arab conflict, but still there as 
breeding grounds of hate and resent- 
ment ten years later. With the gaping 
wound of the refugees’ plight stemmed 
(for it cam never be healed), the 
Middle East could attempt the form- 
ation of a type of federation, which 
would provide greater personal gain 
for individual nations from _ the 
region’s great natural wealth. 
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It is interesting to note that each 
of the “Aiken Plans” has found 
imitation. His proposals for dis- 
engagement have been repeated 
from several sources, with finely- 
defined alterations, but essentially 
similar in aim. 

With French plans to test ex- 
plode an atomic bomb in the 
Sahara, his proposals for nuclear 
limitation found a spate of sup- 
porters—invariably uncredited but 
undeniably recognisable. 

Most constructive of the “ Aiken 
Plan” adherents was a Lebanese 
delegate to the recent Cairo con- 
ference who expounded a plan for 
the Middle East following in all 
essentials the points which Frank 
Aiken made to the U.N. many 
months previously—that only by 
giving the people of the Middle 
East a personal share in the wealth 
of their region can the Western 
Powers hope to draw on its re- 
sources for their security. 

It was a remarkable tribute to 
the foresight of an Irish statesman 
that his thoughts on the future of 
an area so far removed from his 
homeland should find support from 
the spokesman of a country recog- 
nised as the diplomatic heart of the 
Middle East. 

While the U.N. leaders cast 
around for peace approaches, they 
also may very well find themselves 
reconsidering a number of pro- 
posals put forward by groups of 
nations of which Ireland was one. 

These would include proposals 
for negotiations to end the bloody 
Algerian conflict, which, apart 


from its terrible toll of human 
suffering, has bedevilled France’s 
relations with her U.N. partners. 
Ireland also has taken a leading 
part in moves to ease sources of 
conflict in non-self-governing 
African territories, to secure the 
right of  self-determination for 
peoples now seeking nationhood 
and an individual place in the 
world family of nations. 

Recognition of our efforts to 
assist a peaceful solution to this 
great humanistic, as well as politi- 
cal, problem of Africa, and the part 
it will play in the changing world 
picture of the future, is seen in the 
fact that our permanent represent- 
ative to the United Nations, Mr. 
F. H. Boland, was Chairman at the 
last session of the special com- 
mittee of the General Assembly 
which considers the question. 

Inevitably, too, the Assembly 
will come up against the problem 
of China representation in the 
world parliament—another prob- 
lem having humanistic as well as 
political aspects, when there is the 
future development of some 600 
million people under Communist 
rule to be considered, quite apart 
from the future plans of those 
Communist rulers. 

New urgency to this question 
will have been given by the 
Tibetan revolt and its bloody after- 
math which occurred during the 
Assembly’s recess. The U.N., in 
any deliberations on that bloody 
chapter in Asian history, will be 
left with an empty dock. Who can 
say but that the absent “ accused ” 
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—the Peking régime—deliberately 
staged that fantastic drama of the 
young Dalai Lama’s flight and the 
desecration of monasteries and 
convents, in the knowledge that it 
could not be taken before the bar 
of world justice. With no 
“accused” to question—however 
ineffectual that might have been 
in dealing with such a régime—the 
U.N. is powerless to pass other 
than pious, but certainly unreward- 
ing, denunciations. 

In the welter of debate in Dail 
Eireann shortly before the summer 
recess, one worthwhile and satisfy- 
ing fact emerged. 

That is that Frank Aiken, when 
he returns to the U.N. General 
Assembly, will continue to bring 
to that body an approach which is 
clear-sighted and constructive in 
tackling the great problems which 
beset the U.N. 

In the controversy over his sup- 
port for the much malinterpreted 
Indian proposals for discussion of 
the China question, there were 
many who rushed ahead of the 
terms of the proposal and decried 
the propriety even of considering 
it. Many of these declaimers made 
their contribution of righteousness 
without thought to the fact that the 
expansion of Christian thought was 
not achieved by refusal to meet 
“the unclean” in past ages, nor 
will its advancement be achieved 
by like methods in this. Progress 
was made by revelation of the 
powers of good—not by isolation 
of the powers of bad in the world. 
If any still needed reassurance 
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on Ireland’s stand on this vital 
question, it came in the Dail 
speeches of both the Taoiseach, 
Mr. Sean Lemass, and the Mini- 
ster for External Affairs, Mr. 
Aiken. 

The Taoiseach, in a clear statement 
of policy, told the House: “This 
country has taken no decision on the 
question of the admission of China. 
That question has not yet arisen. The 
resolution about which the contro- 
versy developed dealt solely with the 
question of a discussion in the 
Assembly on that point. The Minister 
for External Affairs supported a 
motion for a discussion on the ques- 
tion. If a proposal for the admission 
of China came before the United 
Nations, other factors would be rele- 
vant to the question, as well as to the 
character of its Government, and we 
would have to give these factors due 
weight before coming to a decision as 
to what our attitude would be.” 

The Taoiseach went on to state 
that the United Nations in its 
present composition includes coun- 
tries “the philosophy of whose 
rulers is abhorrent to our people ”. 
However, he added, “ if the United 
Nations is to become what we want 
to see it, an effective shield for 
world peace, then clearly it must 
be of that character.” 

In his reply to the debate, Mr. 
Aiken quoted the words of Alfredo 
Cardinal Ottaviani, Pro-Secretary 
of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, on the question of 
Western relations with the Com- 
munist bloc. Asked should the 
nations of the free world isolate 
the Soviet Union, Cardinal Otta- 
viani, as quoted in the official 
organ of the Boston Archdiocese, 
replied: “ Absolutely not. Should 
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the world isolate the Soviet 
régime, then it would consider it- 
self under siege. The net effect of 
such action would be to revive its 
revolutionary Communist fervour.” 

The Cardinal said the West 
must continue to negotiate, and to 
leave the door open for the 
Soviets to enter the “polity of 
nations”. The most important 
thing is to keep in contact—not to 
close the Soviet Union off. 

Mr. Aiken told the House: “ It 
is right that with the world as it 
is, being in a situation where we 
cannot make war to establish right, 
because if we do we blot out every- 
thing, if people have a message to 
pass on, we should keep contact 
with those to whom we hope to 
deliver it. On the basis that you 
cannot have any contact and that 
it is betraying civilisation and 
spiritual values if contact takes 
place with people of whom you do 
not approve, St. Patrick would 
have stayed out of Ireland.” 

Mr. Aiken in the course of his 
reply also covered his proposals for 
troop withdrawals in Europe, as 
seen from the point of view of the 
interests of the people of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 

“ My proposal was not that any- 
body should drop his nuclear arms, 
or any other sort of arms, but 
simply that they would take them 
with them: that if the Russians 


A Foot often fails because 


went a mile to the east, the Ameri- 
cans would go a mile to the west 
and the United Nations would 
come in between and supervise the 
operation while the one mile be- 
came hundreds.” 

Such a withdrawal would mean, 
Mr. Aiken pointed out, that all 
Soviet forces would be withdrawn 
back into Russia, while American 
forces would be drawn up along a 
line running from Strasbourg 
down across northefn Italy. 

It would be a worthwhile price 
for the Allied withdrawal, he said, 
if the Russians would get back to 
Russia and end the agony of the 
Soviet-occupied countries. 

Mr Aiken continued: “ What- 
ever suggestions we make must be 
reasonable. They must be enforce- 
able by reason of their wisdom, 
because they cannot be enforced 
at the point of the gun by any- 
body, either by Russia or by the 
United States, without disaster to 
themselves.” 

Certainly it will be a major day 
in U.N. history if all proposals for 
positive progress are considered 
only in the strong light of logic 
and reason. 

In such a light some things 
may be seen to be at once distaste- 
ful and unavoidable—unavoidable, 
that is, if constructive effort is to 
take over from negation, and lead 
towards safeguarding the future of 
mankind. 


he thinks what is difficult is 


easy; a wise man because he thinks what is easy is diffi- 


cult. 


Joun C. CoLLins 
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The famous actor of stage and screen 
examines the present unsatisfactory 


situation and suggests a remedy 


The Value of 
a Vital 
trish Theatre 


CYRIL CUSACK 


HERE is some indication that 
the theatre in this country is 
coming to be more widely recog- 
nised as a national asset—not only 
artistically, but ultimately in 
economic terms. 

However, if this artistic poten- 
tial is to be realised economically 
a full understanding of its value 
and a more practical appreciation 
are necessary, for without ade- 
quate participation on the part of 
those actively concerned with 
national development, progress in 
this rewarding area of art must be 
considerably hampered. 

Our theatre has shown itself 
over a comparatively short period 
to be extraordinarily fertile, in 
both the professional and amateur 
fields, in group and individual 
achievement. Nevertheless, as a 
native product it is still, in com- 
parison with other countries, an 
infant phenomenon. 


Condensed from Commentary 


The familial hand is required 
to assist it towards maturity, 
towards its proper position of re- 
sponsibility and authority, and to 
give to the theatre its fullest 
impact as part of the national 
purpose. The reward will be in 
the contribution it can make to 
that purpose. 

There has been, until recently, 
a tendency to let the theatre take 
its own straggling way and to 
follow its course with a com- 
placency based on the supposition 
that, since our reputation in 
dramatic literature is for a certain 
period established, our theatre is 
therefore always secure. 

On the contrary, while we may 
accept it that the play is the 
thing without which the theatre 
cannot exist, it is evident that the 
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drama can have no real existence, 
much less make progress, without 
a consolidated well-patronised 
theatre. Yet there is still to be 
found the uncomprehending view- 
point which sees the stage as the 
improvident occupation of the un- 
stable. 

If the drama and the stage are 
not actually identical, it is clear 
that they are interdependent, and 
I shall henceforth refer to the 
duality as theatre. 

How is the theatre a nationai 
asset? Primarily it holds for us a 
creative interest. It is, therefore, a 
generator of energy. It is a vehicle 
through which the national per- 
sonality may express itself, 
especially so where the dramatic 
material is indigenous and 
obviously less so where an alien 
pattern is indiscriminately fol- 
lowed. 

Also, in addition to the gene- 
rally accepted value of theatre as 
entertainment there is its sterner 
value in leading through self- 
criticism and self-appraisal towards 
self-knowledge—which in itself is 
progress. 

There is the interest for those 
who actively participate in the 
presentation of drama; there is the 
audience-interest which, it should 
be understood, may be co 
creative with the playwright and 
the player: in all a combined 
interest such as could persuade 
our people to seek other incentives 
at home, as opposed to the cinema 
attraction which, largely catered 
for by the British and American 


film and well publicised by an 
accommodating Press, connives at 
emigration in suggesting a way of 
life at the same time easier and 
more exciting abroad. 

The practical advantages of 
theatre to this country, with care- 
ful organisation and a courageous 
effort at expansion, could be in- 
estimable. In extending its activi- 
ties beyond Dublin, where there 
is an over-concentration of com- 
panies, to the provincial towns it 
could provide further points of 
absorption in employment as well 
as in talent. 

The city company, for its part, 
while serving these towns with its 
experiences, could also serve itself 
in the wider experience of contact 
with a fresh audience reaction and 
an uncluttered critical impact. 

There is at present an un- 
healthy division between the city 
and provincial theatres. The latter 
is almost exclusively amateur, and 
is as liable as its professional 
brother to become isolated and 
self-centred. This could be con- 
siderably reduced, and a sharp 
stimulus provided to the nation’s 
theatre, with the promotion of a 
stronger professional _interest 
throughout the country. 

A practical step towards bring- 
ing this about would be in the 
establishment of, say, eight pro- 
vincial professional centres, as 
part of a national theatre, which 
would permit of a strong touring 
circuit, with staggered periods in 
each town, to as many companies 
in the course of a year. 
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Salmon for Lunch 


‘Tue last time I was in Ireland I asked the head waiter at 
my hotel if salmon trout would be on the menu for 


lunch. 


“Tl go and see, sir,” he said. 

It was a long, long time before he came back, and then 
I saw him rowing ashore from the lough with his brother. 
They were carrying two newly-caught salmon trout. 

That’s service for you. And that I know is the real 


Ireland. 


Gr1LBert Harpinc in The People (London) 


Waterford already has set an 
example in the re-opening of its 
beautiful old theatre last year with 
the premiére of an Irish play. We 
need not doubt but that Cork also, 
within another year or so, will 
have given the country a new 
theatre. 

It cannot be too strongly 
stressed that these should be de- 
signed as real theatres, not in the 
characterless compromise of the 
cinema-cum-dancehall, a false 
economy which offers no more 
than a mere utility outlet, an 
expedient equally damaging to 
creative production and to the 
spirit of the audience. A theatre 
should be a thing of grace and 
beauty. 

A growing professional theatre 
in the provinces, with the wealth 
of additional experience it has to 
offer, could contribute greatly to 
the capital as an international 
theatre centre. Without that 
national experience our city stage 
may well become sick and jaded, 
dependent for its only stimulus on 
companies from Great Britain with 
plays wholly remote in content 


and quality from the spirit of the 
people. 

I now turn to the consideration 
—that most likely to interest the 
present-day economist—of theatre 
for export, Is the theatre export- 
able? It has been found to be so 
in many other countries, notably 
with Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Germany. 

This could be for propagandist 
purposes only. 

But is there the possibility of 
profit? On the debit side, at any 
rate, it should be remembered that 
of those of our artists who have 
ventured abroad, however en- 
thusiastically they might be hailed 
in the Press as our best ambassa- 
dors, the majority, nevertheless, 
have passed on to the more or 
less permanent emigrant list. 

Furthermore, their individual 
successes have only served as an 
inducement to others to follow in 
their wake. Such departures must 
be registered as a loss. 

With proper organisation and 
under benevolent business patron- 
age this regular exodus and loss 
could be converted to national 
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advantage and into a profitavie 
return. Jean Louis Barrault’s 
Company frequently tours abroad 
to make a profit; the Old Vic 
tours America; the Moscow Arts 
Theatre played to packed houses 
in London and other European 
capitals. 

Purposefully organised, whether 
as individuals or in groups—as 
with a National Theatre Company 
—our artists of the theatre could 
be channelled and _ directed 
towards the finest expression of 
the nation’s genius in capitals 
abroad. At the same time proper 
patronage could to some extent 
ensure against their permanent 
loss to Ireland. 


Furthermore, these “ commodi- 
ties” are finally more tangible 
than most others for export, for 
not only may they return a 
double profit, the one immediate 
financially, the other long-term im 
propaganda, but under _ the 
patronage I refer to, it is most 
likely they will return themselves, 
improved in many cases under the 
stimulus of wider recognition 
and outside criticism. 

In reverse, we would do well ta 
consider the Irish theatre as a 
possible base for international pro- 
duction. Already an effort has 
been made in this direction with 
the play, Goodwill Ambassador, a 
comic fantasy with an _ Irish 
interest, sponsored by an Irish- 
American combination and givea 
its premiére some months ago in 
Dublin. 

A lavish and expensive setting 
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was constructed and painted in 
Dublin; furniture and properties 
were either bought or hired. There 
was considerable incidental em- 
ployment: hotels, restaurants, and 
transport benefited, likewise both 
the coiffeur and the couturicre; 
and the visitors of course also 
contributed with numerous per- 
sonal purchases. 

Having initiated this new de- 
parture in New York, I can say 
that it met with an enthusiastic 
response from the American spon- 
sors, and was undertaken in a 
generous and pioneering spirit: 
partly because it had promise as 
an economic proposition, but also 
because of the glamour and pres- 
tige that went with this staging of 
a premiére in a European capital. 

It was not, as was somewhere 
thoughtlessly publicised, a “ try- 
out ” for Broadway in the manner 
of certain pre-London prouuctions 
in which Dublin is rated more or 
less in the category of an English 
provincial town. It was a world 
premiére with an emphasis on 
Dublin as an international theatre 
centre, regarded by all concerned 
as a prestige presentation and a 
precedent for other similar enter- 
prises. 

I have not referred directly to 
the obvious advantages, both in 
the travelling and the resident 
company, to tourism. But an 
example of its good effect was to 
be seen in my company’s visit to 
Paris with The Playboy of the 
Western World for the Interna- 
tional Theatre Festival of 1954, as 
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a result of which many French 
people decided to come and see 
this country, including a distin- 
guished writer, Camille Bourniquel, 
who subsequently produced a 
very well-balanced book, splen- 
didly illustrated, surveying the 
Ireland of today. 

Repeatedly people abroad have 
told me how they have been per- 
suaded to visit Ireland because of 
its theatre’s reputation. 

Unfortunately it must be admit- 
ted that there are others who, 
having come to praise our stage, 
have turned away disappointed. 
For this reason an active body of 
theatre criticism is required 
which by international standards 
is mature, responsible and in- 
formed, and yet optimistic and not 
discouraging of effort. 

One critic has been described 
by an American living here as 
being “obsessively critical” and 
it is true that our later criticism 
is rarely constructive. Rather it 
gives the impression sometimes 
of being tired or youthfully 
cynical, even patronising and 
conceited, 

For the further mystification of 
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the visitor there is often a peculiar 
lack of critical distinction as be- 
tween the amateur and the pro- 
fessional stage. His reading might 
indeed distinguish them only by 
reason of the fact that usually the 
amateur production is the more 
highly praised and publicised! 

There is no doubt that criticism 
in this country, without a more 
sensitive recognition of the pecu- 
liar economic position of the pro- 
fession and without a greater sense 
of responsibility towards its sur- 
vival, could easily degenerate into 
contributing only to the destruc- 
tion of real theatre—and inciden- 
tally of itself—and to the slow 
sad breeding of a completely 
amateur audience. 

It is certain, if our theatre is to 
progress and organise, that a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between 
what is vocational art and what 
may be a mere social pastime. A 
sense of seniority and a respect 
for tradition must be encouraged 
and preserved. These, with talent, 
are the ingredients of a nation’s 
artistic conscience without which 
no people can be termed progres- 
sive. 


Antique Wives’ Tales 


AND if it is iniquity, legend and folklore that one seeks, 
then every square foot of Ulster is saturated with them. 
Article in Manchester Guard:an 


ou can always tell when an angler is telling the truth... . 


His lips aren’t moving. 


J.M. 
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Fortunes by accident 


Their Little 
Ideas Made 
Big Money 
R.M. 


HERE are fortunes in the 

simplest of ideas, and the 
simpler they are the more money 
they can earn. The name of the 
man who first thought of putting 
a crinkle into a hairpin so that it 
would not slip out of a woman’s 
hair is unknown, yet this tiny but 
brilliant idea earned millions. 

The annals of science do not 
headline the names of the men 
who invented can-openers, mon- 
key-wrenches, rubber-soled shoes, 
zip-fasteners, barbed wire, foun- 
tain pens, paper clips, paper cups 
and innumerable other tiny and 
apparently insignificant inventions. 
But they all made fortunes, and 
Most required no more than a 
split second to think up. 

The man who invented rubber- 
soled shoes, for example, was a 
tester of electrical equipment by 
the name of Daniel O’Sullivan. 


To save himself from getting elec- 
tric shocks he stood on a small 
rubber mat. At various times this 
mat was either stolen or he forgot 
to put it in place. To save him- 
self from shocks he thought of the 
idea of cutting two pieces of 
rubber to fit the heels and soles 
of his boots. Almost immediately 
he felt how comfortable these 
rubber soles were and took out a 
patent which brought him a for- 
tune and formed the basis of a 
new industry. 

The safety-pin is an old idea 
and variations were used by the 
ancients. But Walter Hunt, a 
shrewd American, noted in 1849 
that no one had patented this 
simple device. He successfully 
applied for the rights and today 
is regarded as the inventor. 
Countless billions are manufac- 
tured all over the world today. 

Another American, Hyman 
Lipman, made one of the quickest 
fortunes ever. All he did was to 
place a rubber eraser on the top 
of a pencil. He patented the 
idea and sold it for 100,000 
dollars. 


A fortune was also made by the 
clerk who picked up a hairpin 
one day about §0 years ago, and 
while twisting it idly around in 
his fingers bent it into the familiar 
configuration that we know today 
as a paper clip. William Painter 
made a fabulous fortune by de- 
vising an airtight metal cap to be 
placed on top of beer and mineral- 
water bottles. 

Similar fortune-making stories 
run in the history of most simple 
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gadgets. But even many of the 
more complex inventions that now 
bless our civilisation have been the 
result of split-second thought and, 
in some cases, the direct outcome 
of accidents, ; 

Countless lives have been saved 
and many nasty injuries prevented 
by the invention of safety-glass— 
a type that does not splinter and 
fly apart. Yet it was pure chance 
that brought about its develop- 
ment. 

A French chemist, Edouard 
Benedictus, was cleaning his labo- 
ratory when, accidentally, he 
knocked over a flask that had 
contained a solution of celluloid 
in acetone. When he bent to pick 
it up he noticed that it had not 
smashed and splintered as it 
should have done. The inner sur- 
face was coated with a thin 
celluloid film which had prevented 
it from smashing to pieces. He 
made a memorandum in his note- 
book to the effect that “all the 
parts were held together as by 
an inner force ”. 

Some time after he saw two 
girls badly cut after they had been 
involved in an motor-car accident 
when the ordinary glass wind- 
shield had splintered and flown 
into their faces. He returned to 
his laboratory and by the next day 
had “invented” the first sheet 
of safety-glass by coating both 
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surfaces with a solution of cellu- 
loid in acetone which he allowed 
to evaporate, He tested it with a 
hammer. Its success was imme- 
diate. 

The invention of rayon—one of 
the most important synthetic 
textiles—also came about as the 
result of an accident. A certain 
Count Hilaire de Chardonnet 
upset a bottle of collodion, which 
ran all over his fingers. He tried 
to wipe it off, but when he tried 
to open his fingers found that 
they were joined by a web of 
countless shimmering _ strands. 
Thus started the great artificial 
silk industry. 

The invention of  terylene, 
which is now taking over the 
nylon market, was also the result 
of chance. In 1941, a chemist in 
the research, laboratory of the 
British Calico Printers’ Association 
pushed a glass rod into a molten 
lump of plastic. When he pulled 
out the rod he found it was diffi- 
cult because the gossamer-like 
threads that joined it to the lump 
of plastic were very strong. 

Cellophane, another product 
that has earned millions, was the 
invention of a Swiss by the name 
of J. E. Brandenberger. In 1908, 
he was experimenting with wood 
pulp and rayon when by chance 
he hit upon a transparent film 
which he called “la cellophane ”. 


WISE husband: One who buys his wife so much china she 
won’t let him wash the dishes. 


Success consists in getting up once oftener than you fall 


down. 
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Ships out of the water 


They Tailor 
Steel as if it 
were cloth 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


TANDING on the wall dowa 

beyond the big cranes, where 
the Liffey slips into Dublin Bay, 
it is easy to imagine how the 
questing mind of primitive man 
sought—and found in crude boats 
—the means of exploring what lay 
over the edge of the ocean. 

Inquire how I would, I could 
find no record of how far back 
goes the tradition of boat-building 


on the Liffey, but it does seem 


to stretch into pre-Christian 
times. It is a very live tradition 
today, as I found when I went 
around to the source of the 
machine-gun-like noise which filled 
the air, for they are very busy 
these days in the Liffey Dock- 
yard. 

Just inside the gateway is a 
gaunt skeleton of steel rising fifty 
feet from the ground. Around it 
is scaffolding enough to prop up 
a street of houses and every tier 
of the scaffolding has a team of 
men hard at work. 

It se2zms a bit aimless at first 


when you stand in the shadow of 
the steel cliff and watch squads 
of skilled men at various tasks. 
It is not like seeing a partially- 
built house where the outlines of 
rooms are visible and doors and 
fireplaces are marked out. Huge 
plates of steel are lowered by a 
crane in response to an apparently 
casual hand-wave and jockeyed 
into place with a push or two. 

A blast of staccato sound from 
a pmeumatic riveter pins the 
sheets into place and another bit 
of the skeleton is covered. It was 
only when I noticed that the 
plates bore a roughly marked 
number that I realised how care- 
fully the whole job was planned. 

There are about fifteen different 
trades represented amongst the 
five or six hundred men who work 
in the Liffey Dockyard. The con- 
struction starts in the drawing 
office, and when the blueprints 
come down to the workshops a 
master craftsman reads them with 
a sharp eye. The ship at this 
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stage is a set of drawings of table- 
top size. I saw the first stage of 
construction being worked out and 
a meticulously accurate piece of 
work it is. The drawings are 
scaled up into life-size sections in 
chalked lines on a floor that many 
a dance-hall owner would envy. 
Check and counter-check is the 
next stage, and then light-weight 
timber is laid on the chalked 
lines to be made into wooden 
replicas of the steel shapes 
demanded by the naval architect 
for his design. 

To match these wooden shapes 
the steel is cut, punched and bent 
by machines that treat the metal 
as if it were material for a child’s 
pinafore. 

This is a fascinating stage to 
watch. One of the oldest crafts 
in the world, metal-working, is 
allied to ultra modern oxy- 
acetylene techniques and electri- 
cally-operated machines to produce 
a collection of steel shapes. 

While this is going on, other 
craftsmen are busy on the wooden 
interior fittings. These may be 
heavyweight hatch covers for 
cargo holds or the exquisitely- 
fitted pieces of cabinet-making for 
berths and cabins. I have never 


Homage to Beauty 
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seen anything to equal the 
ingenious interlocking and sliding 
fittings produced almost anony- 
mously in James McLaren’s work- 
shop. 

When the shell of the ship is 
finished the big day of the 
launching comes and many months 
of engine-fitting, painting and 
finishing work starts. When all is 
done, : fitting out trials follow in 
the Bay and eventually a new 
ship is handed over to her 
owners, 

Dry-docking and repairs form a 
big part of their work in the 
dockyard, and when I was down 
there they had just taken in a 
big painting contract on the 
Frubel Fulia of Antwerp. In the 
next dry dock was a naval corvette 
looking anything but- her usual 
sleek self as she underwent some 
surgery below the water line. 
Fitting out was a dredger for 
Limerick, while up in the drawing 
office slide-rules were busy on new 
plans. 

Here is a shipyard which kept 
afloat the ships that kept Ireland 
alive during the war. Now, in the 
teeth of fierce world competition 
they get business and keep 
hundreds of men employed. 


ON her arrival at Westland Row railway station, Dublin, a 
willowy blonde approached a taxi-driver and said she 
wanted to engage him for the day. 
“ Aw, miss,” said he, overawed and bedazzled, “ could ye 


make it for life?” 


SurGEon: A man who tells you that if you don’t cut out 


something he will. 
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Legally it may be difficult to 
draw a dividing line 


Is it Libel or Slander ? 


A LAWYER 


om. like the poor, is always 
with us. It is an insidious dis- 
ease that claims many victims and 
leaves few unaffected. It arises 
from a mild, natural interest in 
one’s neighbour and culminates in 
an egotistical desire to be the back- 
stage whisperer of uncharitable 
tit-bits. 

All too frequently the “ confi- 
dential information” is untrue, 
but by the time the long-legged lie 
has been tracked down a reputa- 
tion may have crumbled. In many 
cases the victim has to resort to a 
court of law to clear his character 
and receive compensation for the 
damage he has suffered. 

Legally it is difficult to draw the 
dividing line between libel and 
slander. It is obvious, of course, 
that any defamatory matter that is 
written is libel and any that is 
spoken is slander. But a man may 
be libelled or slandered in other 
ways than by the written or spoken 
word. In a case against Madame 
Tussaud’s, of London, it was held 
to be libellous to place an effigy 
in wax among those of persons of 
ill-fame. In another case the malici- 
ous hissing of an actor was held to 
be slanderous. 


The only broad and general dis- 
tinction that can be made is that 
libel usually takes some permanent 
form, while slander is, of its 
nature, transient. Thus a statement 
in writing or in print or in the 
form of a picture or caricature may 
be a libel, while spoken words or 
gestures may be slanderous. ; 

To give rise to a cause af action, 
the matter complained of must be 
defamatory; that is, it must expose 
the person defamed to hatred, 
ridicule or contempt; or make him 
an object of reproach; or cause him 
to be shunned; or injure him in his 
office, profession or trade. 

In the eyes of the law, libel is 
an injury of a graver nature than 
slander because of the permanency 
of the defamatory matter and the 
deliberation of the defamer in 
reducing it to writing. Therefore, 
in an action for libel the plaintiff 
need only prove that a defamatory 
statement referring to him was 
published by the defendant. He 
need not prove damages because 
they are implied; but if he does he 
will be compensated accordingly. 

In the case of a slander, however 
—subject to certain exceptions— 
no damage is implied as a result of 
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the words spoken. In order to 
succeed in an action for slander the 
plaintiff must prove that he has 
suffered damage which flowed 
directly from the use by the defen- 
dant of the words complained of. 
Words imputing misconduct, gross 
ignorance, or incapacity to profes- 
sional men in the discharge of their 
duties are actionable without proof 
of damage. Defamatory words im- 
puting an indictable offence are 
actionable; as also all words which 
directly tend to the prejudice of 
anyone in his office, profession, 
trade or business. Similarly with 
words imputing unchastity in a 
female or that a person has some 
disease which would tend to ex- 
clude him from society. 

The defamatory statement must 
be published; that is, it must be 
made known to some other party 
than the object of it, otherwise no 
action will lie. Thus no action for 
damages can be brought when a 
libellous letter is addressed to and 
received by the defamed party, but 
if the libel is contained in a tele- 
gram or written on a postcard, 
that constitutes publication, even 
though it is addressed to the party 
libelled, because the telegram must 
be read by the officials in the post 
office and the postcard, in the 
course of transmission, will most 
likely be read by some person. 

To constitute actionable libel or 
slander, therefore, the plaintiff 
must prove that a defamatory 
statement referring to him was 
made known to a third party by 
the defendant. If the action is for 
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slander he must also prove dam- 
ages, unless the slander falls with- 
in the exceptions already men- 
tioned. 

By proving these points a prima 
facie case is established which the 
defendant may meet with the 
defence of Justification, Fair Com- 
ment or Privilege. If the defendant 
is a newspaper there is further 
defence available: that of Apology. 
Let us examine these defences 
briefly. 

Justification as a defence is 
based on the rule that the law will 
not permit a man to recover dam- 
ages in respect of an injury to a 
character which he does not 
possess. It is a complete defence 
to an action for libel or slander 
that the words complained of are 
true in substance and in fact. 

It is important that writers and 
speakers dealing with any matter 
of public interest should be 
allowed full latitude to express 
their views. This valuable right is 
the foundation of the defence of 
fair comment. The essentials of the 
defence are threefold. 

Firstly, the matter defended 
must be comment; that is, it must 
be an expression of opinion, not of 
fact. Secondly, it must be a com- 
ment on a matter of public inter- 
est. Thirdly, the comment must 
be fair. 

This latter defence arises most 
frequently in actions for allegedly 
unfair literary criticisms. Every 
author who publishes a book or a 
play commits himself to the judg- 
ment of the public; and anyone 
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The Magnificent Mansion 


[F these distracted times prove anything, they prove that the 
greatest illusion is reliance upon the security and perman- 
ence of material possessions. We must search for some other 
coin. And we will discover that the treasurehouse of educa- 
tion has stood intact and unshaken in the storm. 
The man of cultivated life has founded his house upon a 
rock. You can never take away the magnificent mansion of 


his mind. 


Joun CupaAHy 


may comment fairly on it. But if 
the critic makes his criticism an 
excuse for vilifying or defaming 
the author he will be liable to an 
action. 

Although the statement com- 
plained of be both defamatory and 
untrue, yet the defendant may 
avoid liability by pleading that it 
was published on an occasion of 
“absolute ” or “ qualified” privi- 
lege. 

All judicial, parliamentary and 
State proceedings are occasions of 
absolute privilege, and no action 
can lie in respect of any statements 
made during the course of such 
proceedings. It is held that it is in 
the public interest that persons 
who occupy certain positions, such 
as judges or members of the Dail, 
should be perfectly free and inde- 
pendent and that their acts and 
words should not be subject to in- 
quiry. 

If the defamatory statement is 
published on an occasion of quali- 
fied privilege the defendant may 
plead that as a defence. An occa- 
sion is privileged in the qualified 
sense when a communication is 
made by a person who has a duty 
or interest to make it to another 


person who has a corresponding 
duty or interest to receive it. The 
duty motivating the communica- 
tion may be legal, moral or social. 

This protective shield or privi- 
lege is necessary for the ordinary 
conduct of business affairs, and 
covers such acts as giving refer- 
ences to servants, giving advice to 
another in confidence for his pro- 
tection and so on. The defence of 
qualified privilege can, in its turn, 
be defeated by the plaintiff proving 
that the defendant was actuated by 
malice; that is, by an improper 
motive. 

In early times it was no defence 
to an action for libel or slander 
that the defendant had apologised. 
Now, since the Libel Act, 1843, a 
defendant may prove in mitigation 
of damages that he made an 
apology as soon as he had the 
opportunity. 

Newspapers and other peri- 
odical publications are, by the 
same Act, provided with a defence 
not open to other litigants. They 
may plead that the libel was in- 
serted without malice or negligence 
and that a full apology was pub- 
lished at the earliest opportunity. 
With this defence there must be a 
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payment of money into court by 
way of amends, and no other 
defence can be pleaded. 

Proceedings for Libel are in 
their nature personal and the 
action must be brought by the per- 
son defamed. There is, however, 
one rather interesting exception. 
Criminal proceedings may be taken 
against a person who publishes de- 
famatory words about a man who 
is dead if the obvious tendency of 
such words is to provoke his family 
to a breach of the peace, but of 
course no civil action for damages 
can be brought for a libel on a 
dead man. 

This was decided in India in the 
case of “Luckumsey Rowji_ v. 
Hurbun Nursey”. The defendant 
attended at the funeral of a Hindoo 
chieftain and before a large gather- 
ing of mourners made a vicious 
and violent attack on the deceased 
man on moral and_ religious 
grounds, declaring that he was a 
“palit”—a term of great oppro- 
brium and reproach among the 
Hindoos. As a result of this attack 
the family of the deceased man 
suffered a great deal of annoyance. 


The Last Word 
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The plaintiff was the eldest son of 
the deceased and brought his 
action to recover damages but he 
lost the case. 

If, however, words are written, 
the natural effect of which is to 
vilify the deceased person, and 
which may injure his relatives to 
such an extent as to render a 
breach of the peace probable— 
then a criminal indictment lies, It 
is mot mecessary to prove that a 
breach of the peace was actually 
committed. In one case an assault 
did follow such a publication. 

In 1883 an important public 
man called Batchelor died in 
Cardiff. Some of his friends sug- 
gested that a statue should be 
erected to his memory and the 
statue now stands in Cardiff. When 
this suggestion was mooted pub- 
licly, the Western Mail, a local 
paper which had had differences 
with the deceased on public 
matters, published a sarcastic 
epitaph which it suggested should 
be inscribed at the foot of the 
statue. As a result of the publica- 
tion Batchelor’s son called on the 
editor and assaulted him. 


Cotp Ham AnD SALAD or CoLp CHICKEN AND SALAD 
SWEATS 
Menu in a Dublin restaurant 


A Sure Refuge 


Love the soil. The work is hard and sometimes the return is 
little. .. . But you will find in the good earth and fields 
a sure refuge from dangerous materialism. 


Pope Joun XXIII 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


She was the 
Only Woman 


Lion ‘Tamer 


EW WOMEN CAN CLAIM TO HAVE 
had as thrilling a career as Mirs. 

Priscella Duffy, of Duffy’s National 
Circus. She has spent her whole life 
in the circus, and at one time she 
was billed as “The Only Woman 
Lion Tamer in Show Business ”. 

She has some not so pleasant 
memories as a lion tamer. She re- 
called the cccasion when she was in 
the cage with a mixed troupe of 
lions and lionesses. The beasts 
started snapping at one another, 
and while she was endeavouring to 
subdue them one lion sprang at her 
and sank his teeth deep into her 
leg. 

She was taken to a nearby infirm- 
ary with severe injuries. After being 
treated, however, she managed to 
“escape” from the hospital and 
staggered into the ring in time to 
make the second house. 

On another cccasion, while going 
to the aid of a woman who was in 
danger of being hurt by a lion she 
was attempting to pat from outside, 
Mrs. Duffy was herself badly 
clawed on the body and had to 
receive hospital treatment. 

Perhaps the most vivid memory 
of lions that lingers with her is a 
childhood one. It was when her 
circus was visiting Athy, Co. Kil- 


dare, and she and her brothers were 
playing in a river near the spot 
where the show had pitched. 

As they happily paddled they 
scarcely noticed the large brown 


form that swam by them and 
crossed to the other side of the 
river. A piercing shriek from a 
horse that was grazing quickly 
attracted their attention. The unfor- 
tunate animal had been torn to 
pieces by the lion. 

Mrs. Duffy said she learned later 
in life that a lion will never attack 
a human if an animal is in the 
vicinity. 

Cork Evening Echo 


Won’t Need Irish Setting ? 
ELVE YEARS AGO Dan 
O’Herlihy left Ireland for Holly- 

wood. Recently I taiked with him 

on the set of A Terrible Beauty 
now being filmed on location at 

Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow. 

The last time he acted here he 
was a local name; today he has 
climbed slowly but steadily to the 
star bracket, clinching his reputation 
opposite Jean Simmons in Home 
Before Dark. Yet all that has 
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changed in O’Herlihy is his accent, 
now halfway to being American. 

He stroked the cultivated stubble 
on his chin and said, “I think this 
will be a good movie, even though 
the script and the book are not by 
Irishmen. I play an I.R.A. leader in 
the 1940s who nurses ambitions to 
be a Hitler. Robert Mitchum is one 
of my men who sees through me. 
Anne Heywood is the girl in the 
story. 

“A Terrible Beauty should be 
able to prove to Hollywood, as 
Shake Hands with the Devil didn’t, 
that it is possible to make a top- 
class film in Ireland that is not in- 
expensive, but far less expensive 
than it would be in the States. 

“Look,” he said, waving a hand, 
“at this fair-day scene. We haven’t 
got it cheaply, but it would have 
cost a fortune in Hollywood. That’s 
Ireland’s advantage. 

“TI don’t see how we can sell 
many more films abroad with an 
Irish theme. The public will soon 
have had enough of them. Ireland’s 
films of the future won’t need even 
an Irish setting.” 


Sunday Independent 


Ten Pages a Day 
RECENTLY WE REVIEWED No Garlic 

in the Soup, the account of a 
year spent in Portugal, by Leonard 
Wibberley. Bearded, amiable, Mr. 
Wibberley passed through New 
York the other day, en route to do 
a book on Ireland, where he was 
born as Leonard Patrick O’Connor 
Wibberley. 

He has written thirty-two books 
to date, twenty for children, the rest 
for adults. In addition to his own 
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name, he has used that of Patrick 
O’Connor, Christopher Webb and 
—for some whodunits—Leonard 
Holton. Thirty-two books wouldn’t 
be abnormal if you were Methu- 
selah, writing since boyhood, but 
he’s been at it for only five years. 

“When you’re an old newspaper 
man and sit down at a typewriter, 
you do something about it. At five 
pages a day, you have a novel in no 
time.” Mr. W. writes ten pages a 
day, which means two novels in no 
time. 

He once lived in New York, as 
correspondent for the Evening 
News of London. On a bleak 
February day he asked an airline 
for a ticket to wherever the sun 
might be shining at that particular 
moment. He thought he’d land in 
Florida, but the airline sent him to 
California instead. The sun was 
shining. He’s lived there ever since, 
save for Portugal and now, as in 
childhood, Ireland. Batting them 
out, ten pages the day. 

Lewis NIicHors in the N.Y. 
Times Magazine 


Secret of Success 
[N LONDON, THERE IS AN IRISH 

name behind one of the most 
fashionable knitting businesses— 
that of a couture knitwear firm. 
Here Mary Aliaga-Kelly turns out 
hand-knitting that is little short of 
perfection. Her collection ranges 
from cobwebby one-ply jumpers to 
heavy naval reefer jackets, and she 
makes a hand-knitted shirt for 
women complete with buttons and 
monogrammed cuff-links. 

In this salon the secret of success 
is high-class production. Garments 


THE MORE IMPORTANT THING 
“7 LIKE all my plays. ‘ Cockadoodle Dandy ' is my favourite, though 
‘The Plough and the Stars’ is my best play. | enjoy thinking 
and planning out my plays, but hate writing,” Sean O’Casey told me. 
“All my characters in all my plays are taken from real life. | 


knew Captain Boyle very well . . 


rotten husband. 


. a splendid drunkard, but a 


“Yeats was the greatest poet of our age. A little vain and proud 
at times, but there was some justification for it. Nietszche is out of 
date: Schopenhauer is too pessimistic.” 


He had some advice for me. 


“Don't waste your time in the British Museum or in any other 
library. There are many better things that you can do. Forget your 
work. What difference will it make whether you succeed or fail? 
The more important thing in life is to live.” 

Back in my hotel room | opened my copy of “|! Knock at the 


Door 


that | had asked O’Casey to autograph. He had written: 


“Inscribed to my friend, 
Saros Cowasjee, 
by Sean O’Casey. 
Hurrah for India! 


and 


for Ireland too! 


Devon 1959” 
SAROS COWASIJEE 
in the “ Irish Times ” 


are expertly finished, darted and 
seamed to give a perfect fit. Baby 
matinée jackets are knitted in lacy 
patterns, then mounted over col- 
oured silk to show up the beautiful 
knitting. 

These two types of knitwear re- 
present the general trend of fashion 
everywhere. One is achieved by the 
ingenuity of a machine, the other 
by age-old craftsmanship. 

Sunday Press 


An Englishman’s Potatoes 
MY HUSBAND BRENDAN BEHAN’S 
favourite dish is boiled bacon 


and cabbage. Maybe that is because 
he says it goes very well with stout. 
And he never eats potatoes. He 
says the English use them to cover 
up the small pieces of meat they 
serve over there. 
BEATRICE BEHAN in the Daily 
Express 


Hunter and Hunted 


(CHESTERTON’S FATHER BROWN AND 

Flambeau, if they had real 
existence outside the minds of their 
creator and his readers, would 
relish reports from Rome that 
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S.S. Colonel Herbert Kappler, 
Nazi police chief in Rome in World 
War II, has been received into the 
Church by the priest who helped 
thousands of war prisoners to 
escape from his clutches. 

The priest is Monsignor 
O’Flaherty, an official at the Holy 
Office. He became almost a legend- 
ary figure during the war, shelter- 
ing escaped prisoners, assisting 
them to get away from Rome, con- 
stantly on the alert, as a wanted 
man, to avoid capture by the 
Gestapo. 

Herbert Kappler made many 
efforts to trap Msgr. O’Flaherty, but 
always was outwitted. After the 
war, he was tried for war crimes 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Principally in evidence against 
him was the mass murder of 350 
people, including a priest, as a re- 
prisal for attacks on German troops 
by members of the Italian resistance 
movement. The sentence is being 
served at Gaeta, halfway between 
Rome and Naples. 

Wher Kappler went to prison, 
the hunted monsignor, without 
knowing it, became the hunter. He 
sent food parcels and books to the 
prisoner, offered to visit him. The 
prisoner, a declared pagan, asked 
finally to be instructed. 

The Universe 


Three Golden Rules 
FROM PUBLIC HEALTH TO FASHION 
seems a wide gulf to cross, but 
Dr. Margaret Pilsworth, of Dalkey, 
Co. Dublin, has proved there is 
nothing a woman cannot do in the 
way of a career if she makes up 
her mind. 

In a short space of time this 
mother of two. children has 
achieved success in two widely 
differing spheres . . . first as medical 
officer of health and more recently 
as fashion salon owner. 

After qualifying in medicine at 
Trinity, she worked in public 
health in Manchester in connection 


with child welfare. Five years ago © 


she and her doctor husband (an 
anaesthetist) forsook medicine for 
farming and settled in Co. Wicklow. 

Here Dr. Pilsworth had the idea 
of opening a fashion shop in 
Dalkey. So in a small way she 
started a maternity and children’s 
shop which has developed into a 
comprehensive fashion store. 

She has opened her second shop, 
a shoe salon, and confounds those 
pessimists who said that Dalkey 
would never be a fashion centre. 

Dr. Pilsworth feels she has 
achieved success through three 
golden rules—quality, price and 
personal attention. 

Evening Herald 


‘THE worst sort of hypocrite and liar is the man who lies to 


himself in order to fee! at ease. 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


“ ARE you the man whe just saved my little boy from 


drowning? ” 
“Yes, I am.” 
“Well, where’s his new cap?” 
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It’s a case of being free to 
enjoy leisure hours 


I Don’t Like 
Making 
Appointments 
JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


CAN understand and almost 

tolerate appointments with 
doctors, dentists, and lawyers. But 
when someone who wants me to 
play cards, go to the cinema, or 
go to the theatre, says, “ What 
about Thursday week?” I feel like 
telling a lie on the spot, and I 
sometimes do. 

This does not mean that I am 
not fond of friends and amuse- 
ments. It simply means that I 
am fonder still of Thursday week. 
For all kinds of wonderful things 
might happen on Thursday week 
and I want to be free to enjoy 
them. A rich uncle might come 
home from America; I might 
buy a box of paints; or there 
might be a burst water main in 
the next street. I might get a 
violent urge to eat ice cream, to 


read mystery novels, or to go to 
a Beethoven recital. You never 
can tell. 


I might even get a sudden 
notion of playing bridge or of 
going to the cimema-—the very 
things you want to book me for— 
but I can’t get a sudden notion ten 
days in advance. So I want to leave 
myself free. I want to be able to 
think of weeks and weeks of blank, 
unbespoke days stretching into the 
future. 


Some of my friends think that 
my reluctance to make appoint- 
ments long in advance means that 
I do not value their friendship. 
What it really means, however, is 
that I value their friendship far 
too highly to put it to desperate 
and unnecessary tests. The fact 
that we are enjoying each other’s 
company now is no guarantee that 
we shall be in the same frame of 
mind on Saturday at six-forty-five. 
If we wait until one of us drops 
in quite unexpectedly on the other 
there is at least a 50 per cent. 
chance that the meeting will give 
satisfaction. 

Others think that my attitude to 
trysts and commitments hides a 
liking for my own company. It 
doesn’t. I get bored with my own 
company as often as the next, but 
I am not afraid of being bored 
with it at some future date— 
which is a completely different 
thing. Being depressed may be 
quite healthy at times, but to be 
afraid of depression in advance is 
unhealthy at any time; and I 
think that people who cannot look 
forward equably to the next week 
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or fortnight unless they have all 
their evenings booked must be 
poor company for themselves or 
anyone else. 

For me, leisure time means time 
to do the things I want to do now. 
Today it may mean time to talk 
to my next-door neighbour over 
the garden wall, tomorrow it may 
mean time to paddle in the tide, 
on Thursday week it may mean 
time to go in search of a game 
of cards. I like to do a thing when 
the humour is on me, to indulge 
my whims when they. are at 
white heat. 

Naturally this attitude has its 
disadvantages. It often brings me 
up against “ House Full ” notices. 
It gets me locked out of sym- 
phony concerts. It means that I 
often miss the pantomime. It sets 
me traipsing round the city look- 
ing for non-existent tickets on the 
morning of a football interna- 
tional. It sets me knocking at the 
doors of friends who have gone 
to visit other friends. But it saves 
me from many a boring evening. 

In this imperfect world, of 
course, I cannot always live up 
to my philosophy. Hotel-keepers, 
I find, are reluctant to make a 
booking for “some time im 
August,” and very few railway 
booking-clerks are prepared to 
join in a discussion on _ the 
relative merits of seaside resorts. 

I remember meeting a friend 
on the morning of the day I was 
to go on holiday and making him 
swivel on his axis by saying in 
answer to his question, “I’m not 
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sure yet—either to Rosslare at 
2.1§ or Gortahork et 2.30.” 
This, I admit, was carrying things 
a bit far, but I had just as good 
a holiday as the people who 
had everything planned long in 
advance. 

My dislike of planned time- 
tables extends also to my risings 
and goings-to-bed. The time I 
get up at depends, not on when 
I waken but on how I waken. 
When my interior brightness 
matches the sunlight on the floor 
I have time for breathing exercises 
and a leisurely breakfast. When 
I feel like a whipped cat and 
nurse a grudge against all the 
world I lie on until I have to 
choose between a proper wash 
and catching the bus. This may 
not make for efficiency, and I am 
sure that Samuel Smiles would 
not have approved of it—but it 
keeps one day from being too 
much like another. 

And I have nothing in common 
with those people who wind their 
watches at ten past eleven and 
say, as if apologising to them- 
selves, “It’s past bedtime.” For 
me there is no such thing as past 
bedtime, I go to bed when I read 
the last page, when the fire 
blackens, when my thoughts begin 
to totter like a run-down spinning 
top. Bedtime is the very ebb-tide 
of volition itself, and there is 
nothing beyond it but sleep. I 
have a standing appointment with 
slumber, but it is not a fixed one, 
and my bed expects me when it 
sees me. 


I hope that I will not be 
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I DON’T LIKE MAKING APPOINTMENTS 


regarded as a rebel against law 
and order, a rugged individualist, 
a non-conformist in things social : 
for I admit the necessity for time- 
tables, treaties, commitments, and 
appointments. There must be 
order in all things, and planning 
is a part of life. 

But in these days, when most 
of us start and finish work at the 
bidding of the clock, when 
many of us do the same routine 


29 
annual vacation is planned for us 
months ahead, we should fight for 
our leisure ‘hours and refuse to 
sign them away in advance. 

When our days are chained and 
fettered we should be free of an 
evening to pick cowslips, fish for 
perch, or drink beer as_ the 
humour takes us, and we should 
cling fast to the hope that Thurs- 
day week may be worth waiting 
for. One of the greatest joys in 


jobs day after day and catch the 
same bus evening after evening, 
when even the time of our 


life is to have nothing at all to 
do and to stumble on a friend in 
the same blissful predicament. 


The Seed of an Idea 


REAL conscious, creative thought is almost a lost art. We 

are spoon-fed with ideas at second-hand. If you wish 
to create, bury the seed of an idea in your brain and feed 
it till it germinates. It may take years, but the fruit will be 
well worth the plucking. 

The case of Sir Will.am R. Hamilton (1805-55), Ireland’s 
great mathematician, is an excellent example of the manner 
in which the mind works. For years he had been on the 
track of a new form of calculus, now called quaternions, but, 
somehow, he just could not formulate his ideas. For fifteen 
years the problem haunted him and he exerted his powers, 

but with no immediate result. 

One day he was walking with Lady Hamilton over 
Broom (canal) Bridge, Dublin, when, according to him, 
“a galvanic circuit of thought closed, and the sparks which 
fell from it were the fundamental equations between i, }, k, 
exactly as I have used them ever since.” 

H. Harvey-Day 


Illuminating 
[EDuBLIN TAXxIMAN (having been paid hus strict legal fare): 
“Some people give me a litile bit over!” 
Visitor from Scotland: “ Aye. That's why I made ye stop 
under a street lamp.” 


Swallow it at one swig? 
Good heavens no! 


PINTMANSHIP: 
A Course 
for Beginners 


TOM CORKERY 


NE regrets to have to mention 

it, but of recent times a 
certain frivolous approach to the 
drinking of the pint of stout is 
becoming manifest. 

Much of the trouble is no doubt 
due to the change in the social 
status of the pint. Once the pint 
was solely the fodder of spit-and- 
sawdust citizens who understood 
it, and who knew how to treat it. 
It was rarely observed in polite 
society, except maybe in the paw 
of some recognised eccentric. But 
today all sorts of élite hostelries 
are dishing it out, and all sorts of 
élite citizens are lapping it up. 

That is the situation that gives 
one to pause. To no man does one 
grudge the pint; but one must 
deprecate the false-hearty and the 
chi-chi habits which in certain 
quarters of late are becoming 
associated with its consumption. 

The pint of stout was never 
intended for the palate of the 
kind of ruffian who would dilute 
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its creamy thickness with lesser 
but more potent fluids. Much 
less is it suited to be sloshed 
about or raised aloft in beer mugs 
with handles to them, as though 
it were no more than a sort of 
black ale. 

Stout, unlike ale, is not a hail- 
fellow-well-met beverage. It is a 
sensitive and delicate liquor, easily 
upset. Unlike ale, it takes time to 
settle, and once settled, should 
not be unduly disturbed. 

The pint of stout is a dignified 
drink for dignified men. Yeats 
once referred, in a most unfor- 
tunate phrase, to “ porter-drinkers’ 
randy laughter.” Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. A true 
pintman is never boisterous in the 
presence of his pint. When he 
condescends to laugh at all, it is 
with a deep, slow, ruminative, 
rumbling sound, counterpointed 
by satisfied gurgling internal 
noises. 

The true pintman always ap- 
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proaches his pint with reverence 
“in a contemplative fashion, and 
a tranquil state of mind.” He 
knows that the pint is a contem- 
plative drink, to be contemplated 
as well as to be drunk. The true 
pintman does not even need to be 
in company when he has his pint 
before him, for his pint is his 
company. 

If you study the good pintman 
in a pub you will observe how 
he can stand (no pukkha pintman 
ever sits) staring inio his glass 
for long periods, thinking deep 
thoughts. This is because he 
knows that truth lies at the bottom 
of his glass; or if not that glass, 
the next one; or at the verymost 
the one after that. 

So he is always unhurried im 
his drinking habits (it is only 
plain-porter dockers and silly-billy 
students who swallow their pints 
at one swig), and when finally he 
does condescend to speak it will 
be invariably with wisdom, if not 
always, alas, with perfect enuncia- 
tion. 

To be a good pintman it is 
essential that one’s first step should 
be a step in the right direction; 
ie., the direction of a good pint 
house. The essentials of a good 
pint house are: (1) a good cellar, 
insulated from extremes of heat 
and cold; (2) a dedicated land- 
lord; (3) a regular and knowing 
clientele; (4) an absence of ale- 
quaffers, gin-sippers, whiskey- 
suppers or wine-bibblers; (5) a 
seemly and decorous interior in 
Shades of brown and mahogany; 


REAT pintmen are born, not 
made. One may envy a great 

pintman his capacity ; one may 
even wonder where he puts it 
all. But one should never try 
to emulate him. Discover one’s 
Capacity and stick to it 

The pint is a friendly drink, 
in no way treacherous, and will 
net harm those who treat it 
right. It is in a sense our 
National Drink, and has indeed 
quite a similarity to most of us, 
being large, black, thick, big- 
headed, slow to come up, and 
slower to settle down. 

Ils it any wonder that we like 
it so? 


(6) a counter sufficiently high to 
permit that a man, resting his left 
foot upon the foot-rail and his left 
elbow on the top of the counter, 
should be almost at eye level with 
his pint; (7) sawdust. 

In a good pinthouse it is not 
necessary to specify one’s drink. 
No matter how many drinks may 
be on display behind the counter, 
there will never be more than the 
one sacred drink atop of the 
counter. So it is sufficient to 
manifest oneself and the barman 
will immediately start reaching for 
the pump handle. 

If he is a good barman he may 
take anything up to five or six 
minutes before his stately cere- 
monial of pumping, re-pumping, 
scraping, levelling, topping, is 
completed. During that period 
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one should remain discreetly in 
the background, trying to give the 
appearance of a person in a trance 
or a coma. 

It is the very apogee of imper- 
tinence to betray either impatience 
or curiosity. When your pint is 
ready the barman will call you: 
“ Now Mister B.. .” if he knows 
you by name, or. . . “ Wan Pint 
A Stout Coming Up”... if he 
does not. 

Your pint will come up thick 
and creamy, in a plain glass 
tumbler without a handle to it. 
Its substance will be such that 
(in the words of the cognoscenti) 
“you could take a knife and fork 
to it.” There will be no need to 
worry about its quality; the very 
walls of a pint house would fall 
down if a poor pint was served. 

Not all houses, however, will 
afford the time necessary to such 
perfection. It behoves the pint- 
man then, whenever he enters a 
strange house, to adopt a critical 
attitude, and to let everybody con- 
cerned see that they are in the 
presence of a critic. 

One should approach the counter 
with an inquisitorial air, trying 
to look like an inspector of some- 
thing or other. When the pint 
is served to you it should be 
allowed to rest for a minute on 
the counter. Then it should be 
embraced firmly with the fist, 


raised gently to the lips and 
tasted. If there is any taint of 
sourness, the barman should be 
assaulted forthwith. 

If there is no sourness, then 
one may proceed to the next test. 
For this one should take a swig 
of such proportions as to lower 
appreciably the level of the stout 
in the glass. The glass should 
then be held towards the light. 
If it is a good pint a close- 
textured curtain of creamy froth 
should be clinging to the glass 
surface of the emptied part of the 
tumbler, with an even thicker ring 
of froth encircling the circum- 
ference of the tumbler at the 
former level of the pint. 

With every further swig a 
further ring of froth should be 
clearly discernible on the glass. If, 
after you have finished your drink, 
your emptied tumbler is as ringed 
as a zebra, then you have had a 
good pint, and the best compli- 
ment you can pay the barman is 
to have another one. 

This, then, is pintmanship in 
the true sense. It is inexpensive, 
rewarding to the body, soothing 
to the soul, and leads one into 
long, pleasant, and philosophic 
conversations. There is no prob- 
lem of art, morality or world 
politics that cannot be solved by 
a group of good pintmen in the 
course of an evening’s session. 


DREAMS .. . the free movies of sleep. 


A SMALL town’s a place where the fellow with a black eye 
doesn’t have to explain to anybody—they know. 
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The Summer Playground of the Western World 


Are You 


the Man 


for Galway ? 


PETER LUKE 


It is not everyone gets on 
Where dweil the Seaside Sons of 
Conn; 
It is not everyone that’s wanted 
Where things are apt to be 
enchanted. 
—Oliver St. John Gogarty 


OGARTY is to Galway as 

Joyce is to Dublin, bard and 
chronicler in contemporary idiom, 
and it is through him more than 
any other poet or writer that this 
old pile comes alive—Galway, an 
archipelago in grey granite lean- 
ing into the westerly wind and 
the Atlantic. Only the Aran 
Islands and that Celtic lost 
Adantis, legendary Hy-Brasil, 
come between her and the New 
World. 

For most Irishmen “ the West ” 
has a different meaning than for 
a Russian or an American, A 
Dubliner, for example, if he says 
he is going to the West, does not 
mean he is heading for California 
(a Galwegian, on the other hand 
and logically enough, probably 
does). He means only that he is 
off to Clare, Galway or Mayo. 


The City of Galway is the 
capital of Connacht and was the 
ancient seaport of the Western 
World. Today the docks, granaries 
and warehouses, superbly built in 
monumental slabs of granite, 
stand indestructible, grown with 
weed, idle and beautiful, silent 
but not forlorn. By the dockside 
squats the Spanish Arch, a wind- 
bent torn tree growing on its 
roof, and beside it, strangely jux- 
taposed, a sub-tropical palm. On 
the same roof beneath the trees, 
stands Clare Sheridan’s Madonna 
and Child carved from an older 
and thicker thorn. 

Below, Corrib pours its salmon 
torrent over the old stones below 
the Arch into the harbour where 
wrecks lie like beached whales 
flenched to the skeleton, and 
around them swans, hundreds of 
swans, silent and serious, propel 
themselves mysteriously where 
gulls wheel and cry over the rest- 
less waters. 

“The harbour is not utterly 
deserted, Like a small nation once 
great, it has adjusted itself to, and 
is content in, its new circum- 
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stances. The docks built for ocean- 
going cargo vessels now shelter 
coasters and fishing-boats : 
hookers, pucawns, an odd collier 
and an occasional French lobster- 
boet (called a wet-bottomed 
smack) warp in and make fast to 
the giant granite bollards on the 
jetties. 

The Aran boat sails from here. 
The crew are Irish speakers, and 
in the dockside pubs men can be 
heard changing from one language 
to another as the mood takes 
them. Those able to talk English, 
but whose first tongue is the Irish 
one, speak with a great purity of 
syntax and accent, though in a 
peculiar cadence altogether unlike 
a “ brogue ”. 

, Idling on the quays one day, I 

was asked the way by a strange- 
voiced man. He was a Scot from 
the Outer Hebrides who wished to 
spend his holiday in the Aran 
Islands. Being introduced to the 
Aran boat’s crew, he opened the 
conversation in Gaelic, was under- 
stood, replied to in a like manner, 
and sailed with the Aran men on 
the tide, 

After granite, water is the 
prime element of Galway. Lough 
Corrib, more than twenty miles 
long, pours under the Salmon 
Weir Bridge, where the big sleek 
legendary kings can always be 
seen lying head into the stream, 
passes through the city and flows 
out into the bay made famous by 
Tin-pan Alley. 

Across Galway Bay stands 
Black Head and the freak moun- 
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tainy desert of the Burren in 
County Clare (which has some- 
times been blamed on the British, 
since it is of the same geological 
structure as parts of England). 
The Burren is the Elysian fields 
of the botanist as well as the 
geologist and, in the springtime, 
turns blue with Gentiana clusit, 
the Alpine gentian. Westwards of 
Galway is Connemara of the 
O Filahertys, northwards Mayo 
and to the east a bad road leading 
to Dublin and the Pale. 

Galway, once a quasi-indepen- 
dent mercantile city-republic, is 
known as the City of the Tribes: 
fourteen families of Anglo-Norman 
settlers, named variously Athy, 
Kirwan, Lynch, Blake, Bodkin, 
Browne, Deane, Ffrench, Font, 
Martin, Joyce, Skerret, Morris 
and D’Arcy—and many good 
Irishmen living today, not only 
in Galway, bear those names. 
These families built up the city 
and the seaport in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and 
pushed the Burkes and the native 
Irish into Connemara and Mayo 
where Gaeltachts still exist. 

In 1493 the Mayor of Galway 
was one James Lynch who found 
himself, in his official capacity, 
obliged to try his own son for the 
raurder of a Spanish friend. (The 
story goes they had quarrelled 
over a girl.) Guilt was admitted 
and, despite strong pleas for 
clemency from all sides, Lynch— 
so above nepotism was he—duly 
passed sentence of death by 


hanging. 
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WOMAN witness in Galway District Court: “ Your worship, 
she blackguarded me over the whole world at the corner 


of Eyre Square.” 


But the story does not end 
there. The citizens, roused to 
sympathy for the son and his 
mother, demonstrated against the 
execution and intimidated the 
hangmen. Notwithstanding, the 
father, determined to see justice 
done, slipped a noose around the 
lad’s neck and “launched him 
into Eternity” with his own hand 
—hence, presumably, the verb 
“to lynch”. 

The window where the deed 
was done is still to be seen. 
Descendants of the same family 
subsequently came to own 
Chateau Lynch-Bages in Bordeaux, 
whose wine is popular in Galway 
today. 

Since those days the Irish and 
Norman families have amalgama- 
ted and their common characteris- 
tics have become overwhelmingly 
Irish (a triumph for Irish woman- 
hood), although the Norman 
names remain, Grace O’Malley 
(Granuaile), the pirate “ Queen of 
the West”, probably helped to 
bring the two factions together 
after her visit to Queen Elizabeth 
I of England, from whom she 
refused the title of countess on 
the grounds that she was already 
a queen. 

The influence of Spain on 
Galway is largely apocryphal, and 
the small incidence of brown eyes 
and dark skins among the people 
of the West can doubtless he ex- 


plained by genetics. Whereas it is 
true that there was some com- 
mercial coming and going between 
the two countries, particularly in 
the wine trade, from the four- 
teenth century onwards, the so- 
called “Spanish” Arch has a 
very doubtful connection with the 
country from which it derives its 
name. 

The blind bard, Raftery, is, 
however, supposed to have found 
a Spanish wife in Galway. But 
whereas remnants of the Spanish 
Armada were shipwrecked on the 
west coast, it is unlikely that 
many, in those rough times, were 
spared to settle and procreate in 
the vicinity. 

Opposite little Padraic O 
Conaire’s mouse-like effigy in 
Eyre Square is the Galway Club, 
patronised by members of the 
Irish Bar such as Oliver Gogarty, 
elder son of the poet. Others in- 
clude his architect brother 
Dermot and Lord Killanin, the 
film producer, whose family name, 
Morris, indicates that he descends 
from one of the Tribes. Run by 
an amiable lady called Rosie, the 
club has been for many years a 
focal point for witty company. 

The people of Galway still 
refer to a violent storm that hit 
the west coast many years ago as 
the Night of the Big Wind. 
Gogarty, exasperated one day 
with the verbosity of a fellow 
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club-member who happened to be 
a Knight of Malta, deflated him 
for ever by referring to him as 
the “ Knight of the Big Wind ”. 

Also in Eyre Square is 
Lenihan’s, the grocers and wine 
merchants, whose Snug Bar at 
the back of the shop is the gossip 
mart of the county. Here come 
the fine ladies and gentlemen in 
raffish rig of well-worn Galway 
tweed to meet after a day’s shop- 
ping: the buying of cattle feed, 
the choosing of salmon and trout 
flies, the ordering of wine and 
groceries and the taking of a 
broken bridle to the  saddler. 
Young Tommy Lenihan, true to 
the city’s mercantile tradition, 
still ships his wines direct from 
France and Spain and, for obvious 
reasons, specialises in the Bor- 
deaux Chateaux of Kirwan and 
Lynch-Bages. 

Walking down Shop Street, 
passing Lynch’s Castle, now a 
bank, and the Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas, both buildings 
of beauty and interest (the strange 
thing about a granite building 
is that it always looks new), one 
would eventually come to O 
Maille’s tweed shop. 

Here are home-spun and woven 
tweeds of such sensual appeal both 
to eye and to touch that a lover 
of them could scarcely forbear to 
buy or bring himself to sell. One 
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cloth, no bolt ever quite the same 
as another, is a weave of natural 
black sheep’: wool in the weft 
and a white sheep’s wool dyed 
with saffron yellow lichen in the 
warp. Here, too, are Aran jerseys 
of natural white or grey wool. 
To westwards of the city is the 
fishing village of The Claddagh, 
which once had its king and its 
own marriage ring: two hands 
clasping a heart surmounted by 
a crown. Westwards again is the 
seaside suburb of Salthill. This 
increasingly popular resort is be- 
coming the summer playground 
of the Western World. This once 
English, now Irish, city has 
changed little in the last few 
centuries. Names prefixed with 
O and Mac are the only indig- 
enous Irish ones, and it is a 
long time since the Anglo-Norman 
rule obtained that “ neither O ne 
Mac shail strutte ne swaggere 
through the streets of Galway.” 
Now every man is acceptable 
“no matter what persuasion ”— 
but, if you are not a fisherman 
nor a fox-hunting man and good 
at woodcock and snipe; if you 
are not a pceet nor a jockey, nor 
light on your feet at a dance; if 
you are not a good talker nor a 
“hard man” when the balls of 
malt come round, “ you are not ”, 
in the words of Lever’s Charles 
O’Malley, “ the man for Galway ”. 


MOTH: An insect that eats modern bathing suits in one gulp. 


‘THE best time to wash the dishes? Right after your wife 


tells you to. 
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“ They'll never take me 
alive” swore outlaw 


Bill Doolin 


How the 
Marshal Got 
His Man 


HOMER CROY 


EOPLE who live outside 

Oklahoma may not sit up very 
high when they hear the name 
Tilghman, but any Oklahoman 
does. Bill Tilghman (pronounced 
“Tillman”), as tough a U.S. 
deputy marshal as ever kept order 
in the West, captured bad man 
Bill Doolin after Doolin had made 
his proud boast that “ they'll never 
take me alive! ” 

Doolin was Oklahoma’s worst 
bad man, with the possible excep- 
tion of Cherokee Bill. Son of an 
Irish emigrant, he rode with the 
Dalton Boys and, by some, was 
considered the brains of the gang. 
On top of this, he took part in the 
killing of three deputy marshals at 
Ingalls, Kansas. 


Word went out to the deputy 
marshals in Oklahoma to bring 
Bill Doolin in. But a strange 
thing happened. All of them had 
colds; their doctors had told them 
not to go out and expose them- 
selves to the inclement weather. 
All but Bill Tilghman. He said 
he’d get a deputy and would go 
out and bring in Bill Doolin. But 
the deputy smeezed and said he 
was afraid he was coming down 
with “la grippe” and that he’d 
better stay by the fire and try to 
shake it off. 

So Tilghman rode forth alone 
to bring in Doolin, who had just 
pulled off a successful robbery and 
was at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
enjoying the hot baths. 

Marshal Tilghman knew where 
Doolin was. Also, he knew that 
Doolin would shoot him full of 
holes if Doolin saw him first. 
Tilghman decided to go disguised 
as a preacher. He bought a long- 
tailed coat, a tall hat, a stand-up 
one-ply collar, a black tie, celluloid 
cuffs, and put on a saintly expres- 
sion. 

He started out with two articles 
of attire not usually worn by the 
clergy—a shotgun and a pistol. 
When he arrived in Eureka 
Springs, he went to the hotel 
to register. The clerk cast a 
suspicious eye at the shotgun, but 
Tilghman explained that he was 
going to hunt squirrels with one 
of his deacons. 

Tilghman went for a walk to 
find how the town was laid out. 
He sat on a bench in a little park 


Condensed from Personality 
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and was surprised to see Doolin 
come up, stoop and fill a jug with 
mineral water from a spring. Then 
Doo!in marched off. 

Tilghman decided he would get 
his shotgun and come back to the 
park. The next time Doolin came 
to fill his jug, Tilghman would 
point the business end of the 
gun and take Doolin alive—even 
though Doolin was as quick on the 
draw as the beat of a woodpecker’s 
wing. 

But how to get his shotgun to 
the park without arousing sus- 
picion? Tilghman went to a 
carpenter and told him that he 
wanted a box for his musical 
instrument, hinged so he could get 
the instrument out quick. 

Toting his music box, Tilghman 
went to the park bench and sat 
down to wait, but Doolin didn’t 
come. Discouraged, Tilghman went 
back to his hotel. He put his 
musical instrument away and 
decided to take a bath in the 
curative mineral waters. Accom- 
panied only by his pistol, he went 
to the Basin Spring Bath House, 
where the fashionable were coming 
and going. He walked down the 
hallway and opened a door which 
led to what he thought was the 
lobby, but it turned out to be a 
room leading to the steam room. 

Little jets of steam came out 
here and there, and there was the 
odour of mineral water. Some of 
the people had on their bathrobes. 
Also sitting in the room were men 
playing draughts, smoking and 
reading. 


IRISH DIGEST 


The erstwhile preacher saw 
something that made his eyes stand 
out like buttons in a church collec- 
tion plate—Doolin was sitting in 
the room, fully dressed, reading a 
newspaper. The outlaw’s restless 
eyes immediately flashed to the 
clerical caller. 

Tilghman saw he had made a 
mistake. 

“] want a bath,” he said. 

“Go into the booth and change 
your clothes,” said the attendant. 

Tilghman went outside the 
room, as if he had forgotten some- 
thing. Outside, he pulled his .45§ 
from his holster, pushed open the 
door with his other hand and came 
in and pointed the gun at Doolin. 
The bad man gave a start, for 
never in all his born days had he 
seen a preacher act like that. 

“Put up your hands, Bill. I’ve 
got you covered,” said Tilghman. 

Surprised as he was, Doolin’s 
hand flashed to his gun—in a 
shoulder holster. Tilghman tried 
to seize Doolin’s wrist. But he 
caught only the coat sleeve. Doolin 
struggled fiercely. The sleeve 
began to rip. As his hand got a 
little freedom, the outlaw reached 
to get his pistol. 

The two men struggled up and 
down the room. Spurts of steam 
came from the baths. Half-robed 
figures popped their heads out 
and popped them back again. The 
draughts players started for the 
foothills. 

“TI don’t want to kill you,” 
panted Tilghman, “but I will if 
you don’t stop.” 
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HOW THE MARSHAL GOT HIS MAN 39 


Doolin knew he meant it and 
ceased struggling. But how to get 
Doolin’s gun without releasing his 
hold? He called to the proprietor 
of the bath-house and told him 
to get the gun. But the man was 
so nervous and fumbled so badly 
that he could hardly get the gun 
from its holster. 

Doolin stood humiliated. He had 
sworn he would never be taken 
alive, but here he was. 

Tilghman told the proprietor to 
put handcuffs on Doolin. Then, 
with the bad man, he went to 
Doolin’s rooms. On the bureau 
was a silver cup that Doolin had 
bought for his little boy. 

“ Could I take it along and send 
it to my boy?” 

“Yes,” said Tilghman. 

The two men got ready to take 
the train to Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
“I wish you'd let me ride without 
handcuffs,” said Doolin. 


Tilghman studied Doolin. “Ill 
do it, Bill,” he said, “but if you 
make one false move you'll never 
get to give your boy that cup.” 

At last they arrived in Guthrie. 
Word had spread that the uncon- 
querable Bill Doolin had been 
conquered, and crowds came to 
the train to see with their own 
eyes. 

Tilghman marched him to the 
federal jail, where Doolin was 
clapped behind bars on January 
12, 1896. He later escaped, but 
was shot dead when a deputy 
marshal named Heck Thomas rose 
from the bushes along the route to 
Texas, which Doolin was taking 
with his family. 

The taking of Bill Doolin was 
—and still is—considered the 
greatest capture of an outlaw 
alive ever made in Oklahoma. 
That is why Bill Tilghman is such 
a hero in the state. 


Hawthorn for the Heart ? 


‘THE distilled water of hawthorn flower, applied locally, was 
supposed to draw out thorns and splinters. Hawthorn 
berries, dried and beaten to a powder, were used for gravel 
and dropsy. But its chief title to fame is as a tonic for the 
heart, the muscles of which seem to be its sphere of action. 
Long ago the doctor of a certain Irish town cured 
numerous heart patients who came from all directions to 
receive his treatment. This was a tincture made from the 
haws. Since then it has been extensively used in most 
countries as a gentle heart tonic and a reducer of the now 


fashionable blood-pressure. 


FRANCISCAN BROTHER in Good Counsel 


[7 was a deathbed scene, but the film director was not satis- 


fied with the hero’s acting. 


“Come on!” he roared. “ Put more life into your dying.” 
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The poet found a peculiar absence 
of fun and games 


Land of the Black Pig 
Revisited 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


OTHER, I see a man!” ... 

- I write this from the south- 
ern sector of the Valley of the 
Black Pig, an historic area that 
takes in parts of Louth, Armagh, 
Tyrone, Monaghan, and maybe a 
bit of Cavan. 

There is to be a great fight here 
When The Hour Comes. Near 
Ardee, underneath a hill, a great 
cavalry regiment wait in their en- 
chanted sleep. But when the hour 
comes they will come out, join up 
apparently with the LR.A. and 
make hay of the Orangemen. So 
awful will be the carnage among 
the males that somebody’s daughter 
will say the words I have quoted 
at the beginning. 

During my first few days here 
I was beginning to think that the 
aforementioned battle had already 
taken place for walking along the 
roads whereon in my time scores 
of people were to be seen, now 
there was absolutely none. After a 
week, however, I began to see 
some people. The place was 
populated after all. 


Condensed from the Irish Farmers’ Journal 


Many of the small farms have 
been amalgamated. They are fully 
mechanised and you hear no more 
the shouts of command to horses 
which once echoed among the 
little hills and made the place 
seem alive. 

I had two brief encounters in 
local pubs. In the first one I went 
into I was confronted with a vast 
number of maudlin, shuffling, 
mumbling fellows of around sixty. 
They looked alike to me as a flock 
of crows. 

They talked the kind of language 
that one sometimes reads about in 
cases where a child has been 
brought up by wild animals and 
has never heard the human voice. 

It sounded something like this: 
“ Blamblumblaumacruk.” 

As I watched and listened it 
eventually dawned on me that 
there were only three men in the 
crowd. They all lived in remote 
parts of the parish, alone on small 
farms, and unmarried. 

“ Ah’m drinkin’ all day,” said 
one who had become articulate, 
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Hello, Cousin ! 


OF all kinships it is likely that the closest is that of cousin. 

Between cousins there exist the ties of race, name and 
favour—ties thicker than water, and yet not coagulated with 
the jealous precipitations of brotherhood or the enjoining 
obligations of the matrimonial yoke. 

You can bestow upon a cousin almost the interest and 
affection that you would give to a stranger; you need not 
feel toward him the contempt and embarrassment that you 
have for one of your father’s sons—it is the closer clan- 
feelings that sometimes make the branch of a tree stronger 


than its trunk. 


O. HENRY 


“but once yer happy, once yer 
happy. Have no-one to arg’ with 
when I go home. That’s the best 
way. Maybe it is and maybe it’s 
not.” 

They were all drinking to drown 
their grief, for they had suffered. 
For some reason they believed that 
life had not given them a decent 
break. I regret to record they were 
not taking it amiably at all. I 
began to think that they were a 
tremendous piece of advocacy for 
the Total Abstinence Association, 
and it was true. Hardly one of the 
men married and with children 
was taking a drop. 

My second pub crawl was more 
pleasant. A group of less-than- 
chief mourners had just come from 
a funeral and they were talking 
about old times. Deaths evoke 
racial memories when relationships 
are claimed and people try to 
establish racial and family con- 
tinuity. 

Mowing an acre a day with a 
scythe was discussed and then 
cam? feeding. 

The name of a well-known and 


fairly well-off family came up. The 
man at the counter said that the 
father wasn’t too bad, but the 
“ oul’ mother is an oppressor.” 

An ex-postman put in his spake : 
“Do you know,” said he, “ what 
the postman got for a Christmas 
Box?” 

We gave him time. 

“ A cut of bread! ” 

“Would there be butter on it 
itself? ” someone asked. 

The postman didn’t know; he 
had been warned of the Christmas 
Box in store for him. “I never 
accepted it. I just said thank you. 
A dread to the livin’ world.” 

All agreed with much  satis- 
faction that times had changed for 
the better. 

The road across the Armagh 
border two miles away is spiked, 
but you can carry your bicycle 
across. Stories of the fortunes 
made on the Border abound. 

I was told of a man who was 
paid a pound a head for every 
horse he rode into the Six 
Counties. In a year and ten 
months he rode 2,000. But he 
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42 
didn’t keep the money; when he 
made a fiver he drank it. But if 
he had tried and worked he might 
have made as much as Lester 
Piggot, the jockey, it was con- 
ceded. But what did the man he 
was riding for make? 

The weather is beautiful and 
this variegated country of rolling 
hills, bright-yellow whin blossom 
and large prolific weeds is very 
thrilling, and now and then one 
can catch something of the 
ancient spirit. But on the whole 
there seems a peculiar absence of 
fun and games. The small per- 
centage who have a grudge against 
life make their sour presence felt 
all the time. 

One of the things that make my 
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stay in these native fields unsatis- 
factory is the absence of any sort 
of livestock around the house. 
Some people say, wrongly, that 
love is in giving. Love is also in 
demanding. Cattle demand our 
attention and so do other domestic 
creatures, and looking after them 
the country seems fully populated 
again. 

Long ago of a Sunday evening 
I'd remember I'd have to be home 
to milk the kicking cow or to keep 
an eye on the sow that was about 
to farrow. Now as I stand on a 
distant crossroads it comes into 
my mind with a shock that my 
presence anywhere in the world, 
in fact, is unnecessary. In happiness 
there is bondage. 


A Twin Error 


A FOOLISH superstition about twins is the belief that only 

one of twins can have children. There is no foundation 
whatever for this fairy-tale, and yet it has threatened the 
happiness of some young people by making them hesitate to 


marry a twin. 


Every twin of either sex has exactly the same chance, other 
things being equal, of having a family as has anybody who 


is not a twin. 


Funny Bus-iness 


A Doctor|m The Landmark 


"THE bus halted temporarily, a few yards before the official 

stopping place. A young woman got up and was about to 
alight. when the conductor tried to dissuade her. “ If you get 
killed here, madam, you won't get a penny, but if you are 
killed at the bus stop you will get thousands,” he said. She 
waited. Belfast News-Letter 
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A Matter of Habit 
JN THE DAYS WHEN A POUND WAS 

a pound a Tipperary farmer, 
whose mother had just died, went 
to Nenagh to purchase the coffin 
and other funeral essentials. On his 
way through the town he called at 
a draper’s shop to get a habit for 
the deceased. 

When he heard the price—ten 
shillings—he decided that he 
might get a better bargain from 
Danny Ryan and set out for his 
establishment. 

Having bought the coffin, he 
enquired about a habit. Danny 
produced one for which he asked 
twelve-and-sixpence. 

“ Twelve-and-sixpence! ” cried 
the farmer. “ Sure I could get one 
at ’s for ten bob.” 

“T suppose you could,” replied 
Danny. “ But surely you wouldn’t 
put your mother in a habit that 
she’d have her knees out through 
inside a week! ” 

G. S. LANE in the Irish Press 


The Tragic Flute 
(CHARLIE WESTERNRA, A FELLOW- 
Monaghan man, and I had 
many adventures, and I don’t 
think two fellows more up to 
mischief were ever let loose upon 
London. 
One evening we went to the 


Criterion Theatre, where the 
orchestra was separated from the 
stalls by railings. We were in the 
front row of the stalls, and a little 
way from us a man was tootling 
the flute like a canary. 

The play bored us to tears, so 
during the entracte we annoyed 
the flautist by a series of starts, 
jumps, and grimances expressive 
of horror and pain. At last he 
could stand it no longer, and he 
told us that if we didn’t stop 
annoying him he could not go on 
playing. 

“My dear sir,” said I quite 
seriously, “my friend and I have 
such sensitive ears that the smallest 
false note is agony to us; and, 
grieved though I am to say it, you 
must be a beginner.” 

He was furious and went hot- 
foot to the manager, who asked 
us to leave the theatre. We agreed 
to go at once if the money for our 
seats was refunded. This was done 
and we left—only to return to the 
same seats on the following even- 
ing. 

We had each provided ourselves 
with the half of a lemon, and 
directly the flute man started play- 
ing, we sucked our lemons, the 
sight of which made his mouth 
water so badly that he could not 
trill a single note. However, he 
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ended up by laughing and we 
bade him a cheery good night and 
left him alone in his glory. 
Lorp Rossmore, Things I Can 
Tell (1912) 


The No-fare Sex ? 

| ASKED A BUS CONDUCTOR HOW 
many people—* fares”, as they 

are officially known—try to get 

free rides. The prompt answer 

was: “A good many.” They may 

be classified as follows: 

1. The Stony-faced Ones, who 
sit with expressionless faces, un- 
moved by the conductor’s “ Fares, 
please ”, the idea being to give the 
impression that they have paid 
their fares. 

2. The Slippery Ones, who 
make a dash for it when the con- 
ductor is upstairs, or wait until 
several people are leaving. 

3. The Scholars, who bury 
themselves in book or newspaper, 
quite oblivious to the outside 
world, looking up with a great 
start of surprise if asked for their 
fare. 

4. The Legion of the Lost, who 
adopt various tactics, but whose 
strategy is based on the lost ticket. 

As to which sex is the worst 
offender, the answer given, without 
hesitation, was—women. 

P.C. in the Irish Times 


Cheap for a Townsend 
ANY BODY WITH AN ANATOMICAL 

deformity was a welcome prize 
to the keen surgical dissector, 
and giants appear to have been 
particularly at risk. 
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Cornelius Magrath, “the Irish 
Giant”, died in 1760. Robert 
Robinson was lecturer in anatomy 
in Trinity College, Dublin, at the 
time. When he heard of the giant’s 
death he addressed his class: 


“Gentlemen, I have been 
told that some of you in your 
zeal have contemplated carrying 
off the body. I most earnestly 
beg of you not to think of such 
a thing; but, if you should be 
so carried away by your desire 
for knowledge that, despite my 
expressed wish, you persist in 
doing so, I would have you re- 
member that if you take only the 
body there is no law whereby 
you can be touched, but if you 
take so much as a rag or a stock- 
ing with it it is a hanging 
matter.” 

The students took the broad 
hint, attended the wake, and so 
plied the mourners with liquor 
that they became helpless. In the 
subsequent confusion the students 
decamped with the body. 

However drunk the relatives 
may have been, the next morning 
they were sober enough to know 
who had the corpse and they went 
en masse to the Trinity dissecting 
rooms, to be met by a bland 
Robinson, who assured them that 
the students’ zeal was such that the 
body was already dissected. The 
story goes on that Robinson was 
later heard chuckling to himself, 
“ Divil a knife’s in him yet.” 

I am indebted to Dr. Robert 
Cummins fer an anecdote about 


“1 saw it first!” 


Humour Variety 


Cork body-snatchers. Two mem- 
bers of a family named Townsend 
watched for several nights by the 
grave of a relative in a country 
cemetery near Cork. When the 
body-snatchers came they were 
allowed to exhume the corpse, 
which was placed behind a hedge, 
while they removed all signs of 
their handiwork at the grave. 

One of the relatives substituted 
himself for the corpse. Later, the 
other held up the cart which was 
carrying him away. When the 
body-snatchers refused to give up 
the corpse, he endeavoured to buy 
it, and asked the price. The body- 
snatchers suggested five pounds. 

At this point the corpse sat up 
and ejaculated: “ Is it five pounds 
for the body of a Townsend?” 
Whereupon the corpse and the 
relative turned on the frightened 
body-snatchers, forced them back 


to the cemetery at the point of the 
pistol, and made them re-inter the 
genuine corpse. 
Joun F. FLEETWOop in the Irish 
Journal of Medical Science 


Day of Darkness 

MAY 19, 1780, HAS GONE DOWN 
in Connecticut history as the 

famous Dark Day. 

The sky was overcast at noon 
and by the mid-afternoon had 
blackened over so densely, so 
ominously, that, in that religious 
age, men were certain the Day of 
Judgment was at hand. 

The Connecticut House of Re- 
presentatives was in session and 
as some men fell on their knees 
and others clamoured for an im- 
mediate adjournment, the Speaker 
of the House, Colonel Davenport, 
got to his feet. He said these 
words : 
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“ The Day of Judgment is either 
approaching or it is not. If it is not, 
there is no cause for adjournment. 
If it is, I choose to be found doing 
my duty. I wish, therefore, that 
candles may be brought.” 

A. Cooke in a broadcast 


Not of “ Sett” Purpose ! 
DPANtEL O'CONNELL, A NEPHEW 

of The Liberator, represented 
Keicy in the House of Commons 
for nearly thirty years. He was an 
intimate friend of Thackeray’s, and 
gave him all the idioms of his 
delightful Irish ballads. 

I remember one story he told 
me. Mrs. MacCarthy, near Mill- 
street, had a son, a small pro- 
prietor, and he got married. The 
mother-in-law lived with the 
daughter-in-law, who had rather 


Most Useful Day 
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grand ideas, and she set up as 
parlour-maid in the house a raw 
lass just: taken from the dairy. 

One afternoon old Mrs. Mac- 
Carthy saw the parish priest com- 
ing to call, and told the girl if he 
asked for Mrs. MacCarthy to say 
she was not in, but that the dow- 
ager was. 

Now the maid had never heard 
the word “ dowager” in her life, 
but thought she would make a shot 
for it, so when his reverence asked 
if Mrs. MacCarthy was at home, 
she blurted out: “ No, sir, but the 
badger is.” 

And to her dying day the relict 
of the deceased MacCarthy went 
by the name of The Badger=- 

SAMUEL M, Hussey, Remin- 
iscences of an Irish Land 
Agent (1904) 


LIVE the good life now. Opportunities for happiness are all 

around you. Good books, the world’s best music available 
through radio and television, contact with friends. The sup- 
port of some good community cause, the befriending of some- 
one who is ill—all are ever-present ways whereby you can 
find genuine satisfaction. 

See these opportunities, appropriate them, and in doing 
so make today the happiest and most useful day of your life. 

Joun H. Crowe 


Wrong. Entrance 
‘Two ghosts were sitting playing poker in the castle dungeon 
when the door opened and another ghost entered. A 
gust of wind blew the cards off the table, much to the first 
two ghosts’ annoyance. 
A few minutes later the door opened again and a fourth 
ghost entered. Again the wind blew the cards off the table. 
“For the love of Mike!” roared one of the card-playing 
ghosts. “ What do you think keyholes are for?” 


= 


For how long will the double-action Freud 
oust the single-action Colt ? 


HOT GUNS AND COLD HEROINES 


FREDERICK WOODS 


IKE jazz, the development of 

the western film has been some- 
thing of a hothouse growth. 
After only twenty-odd years, it 
has come to acknowledge a 
strongly conventional formula, 
imposed partly from an historical 
basis, and partly from a wholly 
artificial code. The close integra- 
tion of the formula with the form 
is not simply the love of the 
film company for a selling line; 
it has as its basis something more 
far-reaching and solid, and at the 
same time, more surprising. 

One of the major conventions, 
the omission of which would, 
without exaggeration, lead to wide- 


spread dismay among audiences 
and critics alike, is that which 
insists that the hero (or “ good 
man”) shall not draw his gun 
first. Even upon provocation, he 
must wait for the first move to 
be made by the villain. This rule 
has played a major part in 
establishing the artificial chivalric 
code that now dominates the 
genre. Historically, of course, this 
can be explained as a need to 
secure a strong plea for self- 
defence. 

We know from contemporary 
newspaper reports that gunmen 
took considerable pains to discover 
whether their antagonists were 


Condensed from Films and Filming 
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armed. More than once Doc 
Holliday—a _ cold-blooded killer, 
notwithstanding his alliance with 
Wyatt Earp—walked away from an 
unarmed man. Nevertheless, fiction 
cannot here be wholly related to 
fact; for film villains will rarely 
shoot without warning, whereas, 
again, reports show that often it 
was only the law-respecter who 
observed the rule. In Tombstone, 
when the law was weak before 
Earp took office, there were count- 
less cases of shooting and stabbing 
without any attempt to provide 
for a “ legal” defence. 

Although this convention can be 
related to historical necessity in 
part, film portrayals of this scene 
have developed, throughout the 
years, a definite ritualistic content, 
imposing upon the protagonists an 
artificial behaviour, in which an 
almost “ public-school” sense of 
honour and fair play prevails. It 
is perfectly obvious that neither 
hero nor villain is even thinking 
of the possibility of shooting 
without warning, and the warning 
itself is often protracted, following 
a prescribed course of taunt, 
counter-taunt, challenge and formal 
acceptance, 

Twice, in Shane, we have this 
clearly exhibited. The second, 
which forms the climax to the 
film, takes place between Shane 
and the black-garbed gunman 
Wilson. The scene is almost 
leisurely. One can sense the 
characters’ enjoyment of the 
guaranteed period of life before 
the guns blaze. Shane leans back 
easily against the bar, Wilson sits 
at a table, toying with a mug of 
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coffee. It is noticeable that the 
other people in the room do not 
attempt to interfere until the 
battle has taken its course. 
“They tell me things about 
you, Wilson,” Shane begins, still 


leaning back comfortably. 
“What do they tell you, 
Shane? ” 

Shane stands easily upright, 


calmly alert. The pre-ordained end 
is approaching. He speaks with 
deliberation, knowing the rules, 
knowing that he cannot be shot 
until Wilson officially accepts the 
challenge. 

“They tell me you’re a low- 
down lyin’ Yankee.” 

Wilson, in his turn, stands up, 
takes his position without an iota 
of hurry, settles himself and, with 
a smile of ineffable satisfaction, 
murmurs : 

“ Prove it.” 

Then, and only then, do the 
guns blaze, Wilson going for his 
gun first. The elaborate ritual has 
been fulfilled. One is reminded 
irresistibly of the equally elabo- 
rate code of genteel insults used 
by medieval knights preparing for 
a combat (“Fair knight, tell 
me thy name ”—“ It betokeneth 
nothing to thee.”) Neither knight 
would dream of lowering his visor 
before the customs had been 
observed; neither would any film 
gunhand think of drawing before 
the scene was properly set. 

So, in one aspect, the western 
film has been cleaned-up and 
emasculated; and suffered the first 
imposition of an artificial con- 
ventionalisation. 

A further striking aspect of this 


HOT GUNS AND 


imposition is to be found in the 
remarkable desexing that has 
taken place. Except for a few 
androgynous females who hit the 
trail out of sheer eccentricity, the 
women in westerns are a helpless 
Jot. Not only helpless, but weak 
also, for they are there purely to 
be worshipped and piotected. 

The west is a man’s world, 
and the women are relegated to 
mere decoration and distraction. 
Sometimes they are released from 
the unwelcome attentions of an 
undesirable, sometimes they are 
to be helped in fighting off a rival 
and illegal claim to their land; but 
most often they are prizes only, 
to be gathered in by the handsome 
hero when the gunsmoke has 
drifted away. 

One can parallel this tendency 
with a similar process in the 
courtly legends. There, women are 
again relegated to the status of 
prizes, or to lonely princesses 
whose lands are being ravaged by 
a black baron. Beyond sometimes 
posing the original problem, they 
act as spectators and spurs to the 
hero. Or they are held in durance 
vile in a tower, from which they 
have to be rescued before they 
can be gathered in by the knight- 
errant when the broken lances 
have been cleared away. They 
could be disposed of without 
altering cither the basic structure 
of the plot, or the formula upon 
which the plot is rested. 

Further, just as the unequivo- 
cally evil knights were normally 
clad in black armour, so the 
western villain tends to dress in 
sombre colours. Historically, this 
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derives from the professional 
gambler’s habitual uniform of 
black and white (a colour scheme 
adopted by Wyatt Earp and his 
brothers, by the way), but the 
symbolism is of sufficient clarity 
and simplicity to be absorbed 
painlessly into the increasingly 
stylised genre. 

Eventually, the unambiguous 
characters of legend grew into the 
subtly shaded characters of fiction; 
so psychological validity had 
begun to creep into the western. 
The earlier films were un unsubtle 
blend of violence, gunsmoke and 
Clearly delineated portrayals, In 
Duel in the Sun, for instance, 
there can be no difficulty from the 
start in deciding on what sides 
the characters line up. Yet it is 
hard to pin down Shane as an 
evil man, professional gunfighter 
though he is; and it is just as 
hard to accept the hero of The 
Bounty Hunter as a good man. 

A few years ago, an honest 
portrayal of Doc Holliday would 
have been impossible. This tuber- 
cular, alcoholic, gambling dentist, 
with his staggering list of killings 
and his inexplicable alliance with 
Earp, would have presented a 
complex problem for any director. 
Recently, in Gunfight at the O.K. 
Corral, we were given a tolerably 
accurate characterisation by Kirk 
Douglas. It showed, with faithful- 
ness, his killing, his drinking, his 
gambling, his prickly amiability. 
If the portrayal was wrong in 
details (Holiday had the shotgun 
at the Corral fight, not Earp, for 
instance), it was gratifyingly 
correct in essentials. 
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But whether or not Gunfight 
presented its characters honestly, it 
did not deal so fairly with 
historical fact. The background to 
the fight was a complex one, with 
the Tombstone sheriff, Johnny 
Behan, ranged with the Clantons 
and McLowerys against the 
Earps. Yet Behan makes no 
appearance in the film, an 
omission which ineradicably dis- 
torts the presentation. Johnny 
Ringo was not killed by Holliday 
during the fight, as the film has 
it; he was shot while asleep by 
a small-time gambler who had 
been saved from lynching by Earp 
and Holliday. The actual battle 
lasted about one and a_ half 
minutes, while the screen version 
ran out to about ten. 

This quibbling over details 
points the way in which western 
convention has been fighting back 
against the unwelcome intrusion 
of psychology. If characters are to 
be more realistically complex, then 
the events must be simplified so 
that the essential contest of good 
versus evil can be shown with no 
less clarity or definition. So the 


The Old Lady Said Oh! 
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battle itself, rather than the 
characters, takes on a symbolic 
quality, reminiscent of a stage 
representation of a Shakespearean 
battle. At all costs, the convention 
of the explicit opposition of right 
and wrong must be preserved; it 
must not be lost in a maze of 
psychology as happened, for 
instance, in James Cagney’s Run 
for Cover and Anthony Quinn’s 
The Man from Del Rio. 

The psychological western, 
though excellent in its way, has 
led to a definite emasculation of 
the genre as a whole. The double- 
action Freud has ousted the 
single-action Colt; and speaking 
generally, the transition is a 
deplorable one. It has led to films 
like Johnny Concho, in which the 
hero is a non-hero, a coward. 
Interesting enough psychologically, 
by all means, but when a main 
part of the action is made to turn 
on a trick, spring-hinged holster, 
it is difficult to see how much 
worse things can get. A trick 
holster! 

As soon a knight with a self- 
elongating lance! 


E Rt. Rev. R. C. Trench (1807-86), Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and author of The Study of Words, 
in his old age was in constant fear of paralysis. At a dinner 
party the lady whom he took into dinner heard him mutter- 
ing to himself, “ Come at last! Come at last! Total insensi- 


bility of the right limb.” 


The lady relieved his mind by saying, “It may comfort 
you to learn that it is my leg you have been pinching!” 


J. C. Percy 


To ease another's heartache is to forget one’s own. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


) 


Delicacies of the Ulster 
countryside 


What! Never 
Tasted 
BOXTY? 


JOHN D. ENNIS 


potatoes were always a 
great stimulant to the cooks of 
the Ulster countryside. For weeks 
after their arrival we were treated 
to a variety of delicious meals, the 
like of which I have not tasted for 
years. 

Although the ingredients were 
simple, they were fresh and young, 
and their quality was unimpeach- 
able. They might consist of no 
more than the potatoes themselves 
wedded in different ways to young 
scallions or chives, but with a gen- 
erous helping of golden, home- 
made butter they made a lovely 
meal. 

The name of the dish thus 
concocted varied from county to 
county. In Fermanagh they called 
it bruteen, and around Armagh 


and Monaghan they gave it the 
title of champ. 

The meal was _ frequently 
enriched by the addition of a 
mountain-stream trout, called in 
some districts a sownaghan. Any- 
one who has eaten such a dinner, 
with the trout cooked over a 
turf fire, has had a gastronomic 
experience that is impossible of 
repetition, even at the hands of 
today’s top-line chefs. 

The midday meal in the Ulster 
homes of yesterday was not the 
only one influenced by the 
arrival of the new potatoes. The 
evening hunger after a day in the 
bog or the meadow met more 
than its match when it encountered 
the delicious slabs of potato-bread 
that the new potatoes made 
possible. 

The tradition of making potato- 
bread still quite strong 
in Ulster, particularly around 
Donegal, but the refinement of 
this dish—boxty—has virtually 
disappeared. It was made by 
introducing grated raw potatoes 
(wrung tightly in a cloth after 
grating) to a mixture of flour and 
pounded boiled potatoes. 

It was cooked in farls in a pan, 
in which case it was called a 
“pan of boxty,” or in a three- 
legged pot with the lid covered 
by hot coals, when it was 
described as a boxty loaf. 

Boxty baked in the latter way 
was not eligible for the table 
until it had cooled and set; and if 
it was two or three days old, all 
the better. It could be sliced in 
half-inch thick portions, and was 
generally heated in the pan with 
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butter and made a lovely break- 
fast or tea with boiled eggs. 

Not many people know about 
sowans. It was a seasonal dish 
which came on the rural menu at 
harvest-time, after the oats had 
been threshed and the new meal 
had come home from the mill. It 
was a product of the new season’s 
oat crop, but I cannot now 
remember how it was made, 
except that the ingredients were 
steeped in a milk-crock, later 
boiled and the resultant liquid 
left to set. It assumed the 
appearance and consistency of 
oatmeal porridge, but a _ very 
refined kind of porridge. 

It was a dish about which there 
were two minds in most families; 
you were either lyrical about it, 
or you couldn’t tolerate it. It was 
the older people who were lyrical. 
I am now quite certain that there 
was fermentation at some stage of 
its processing because it had a 
rather tart, even bitter, taste, and 
that may have been why the old 
people never tired of telling us 
how good it was for us. 

“Tt will put as glossy a coat 
on you as a fresh horse after 
oats,” they would assert. 

Mushrooms constituted another 
delicacy. They are on the modern 
menu, of course, but always 
grilled or fried. I have not seen 
them cooked for years the way the 
old women cooked them in 
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Tyrone and Fermanagh when I 
was a lad. They boiled them in 
“ sweet ” milk. 

There were many other riches 
picked from the hedges and the 
mossy banks. I do not dwell on 
blackberries or the other forms of 
wild growth which arc still 
extensively used, but I do refer 
to wild honey stolen from a 
mossy bank on the moorlands; it 
should have been sipped only by 
the mythical heroes of ancient 
Uladh. 

The bees that made it were 
gorged with sweetness from the 
abounding heather on all sides, 
and they produced a honey the 
taste and texture of which is 
beyond description. It was black, 
almost as black as porter, and if 
you knew where to find the nests 
and how to rob them, you could 
secure half a pint of it in a morn- 
ing’s travelling. 

If I wanted to honour the 
greatest benefactor of our pro- 
vince—if there is such a per- 
son—I would set him down to 
a breakfast of mountain-stream 
trout grilled over a turf fire, with 
bread baked in a three-legged pot 
and spread with newly-made farm 
butter, and towards the end of 
the meal, while he had still three 
or four slices of the bread left and 
enough tea in the pot to refill 
his mug, I would set before him 
my jar of wild honey. 


ERE was once a fisherman who told the truth. He called 
another fisherman a liar. 


Why does a person who dials the wrong number get mad at 


you when you answer your telephone? 


| 


Breezy Pat and Mike (in the U.S.A.) have given 
way to doleful, subdued characters 


The Stage [rishman—Yesterday 
and Today 


GEORGE E. RYAN 


than 100 years ago—in 
1865—United States vaudeville 
audiences caught their first 
“double Irish act,” a McNulty 
and Murray turn called The Boys 
from Limerick. Seven years later, 
Sam Rickey gained fame as a 
specifically Irish comic, while 
Maggie Weston presented the first 
“Trish Biddy” in 1873. 

In quick succession Maggie 
Cline was billed as a solo singer of 
such ditties as J. W. Kelly’s 
Throw Him Down McCloskey, 
and Weber and Fields danced a 
clog and told Irish jokes. Between 
the Civil War and World War I, 
Irish talent was common on the 
two-a-day circuits, and Irishmen 
like Pat Rooney, George M. 
Cohan, Victor Herbert, and Fred 
Allen (Boston-born as John 
Florence Sullivan) made the 
bygone days of United States show 
business a great and memorable 
efa. 

But what these personalities 
did, particularly the early per- 
formers, was to create a mythical 


Irish type. Borrowing facts and 
distorting them, early troupers 
made “the typical Irishman” a 
buffoon. He was gay and irrespon- 
sible, witty, highly imaginative, 
and quarrelsome. Rarely was he 
bright and clever; more often than 
not, he was sentimental and 
nostalgic and not a bit above deep 
melancholy. 

Like the Negro, the Italian, and 
the Dutchman, the stage Irishman 
had his uses as a primitive laugh- 
getter. One early “ Pat-and-Mike ” 
skit employed a straight man who 
wore “a _ grey woollen suit, 
straight-tailed frock coat, high hat, 
red-haired wig partly bald, and 
white gaiters.” His make-up 
included “a red nose and red 
cheeks.” His partner looked the 
same, though he wore “a high vest 
and short pantaloons, sort of 
baggy.” They told jokes like this: 
Pat asks: “Did you hear about 
the big explosion down at the gas 
works? ” 

“No,” says Mike, “anybody 
kilt? ” 


Condensed from the Bulletin of the Etre Society, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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“Forty Eyetileians and one 
Irishman.” 

“ Oh, the poor man.” 

Why “ Pat-and-Mike” humour 
became unpopular has nothing to 
do with silent movies or TV, 
then years away as a medium of 
mass entertainment. It was simply 
bad and eventually unfunny 
material for a nation with roots 
in dozens of foreign countries. 
The Irish finally baulked, as did 
Germans, Jews, Negroes, and 
Swedes, all of whom tired of 
dialect jokes. Whatever the social, 
economic, entertainment, political, 
psychological, or cultural reasons 
for the change, few comics get by 
today on such irksome buffoonery. 

But has the picture improved? 
Who is the typical “stage Irish- 
man ” today? 

Judging from local theatre of 
the 1950s, today’s man is at the 
other end of the scale entirely. 
Instead of being witty and good- 
humoured, he is doleful and sub- 
dued. He’s no longer a comic, but 
a tragic figure. He may not wear 
baggy pants and a red nose, nor 
does he speak in vaudeville 
accents. But neither is he, even 
now, assimilated, a gentleman, or 
an intelligent citizen, which would 
at least be accurate. Worst of all, 
he’s still a lopsided Irishman, as 
much a distortion as were Pat and 
Mike with their red wigs and 
rouge. 

The American theatre’s Irish- 
man now has four major charac- 
teristics: he is young, about 25 or 
30 years of age; he is single and 
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usually in love, though he seldom 
marries; he lived 40 or §0 years 
ago; and though apt to follow the 
crowd into violence, he is rugged 
and individualistic almost to a 
fault. Minor characteristics are 
that he’s an immigrant, may not 
go to church, and potentially at 
least is a martyr to a cause. 

Conversely, the strangest Irish 
figure in our theatre would be the 
quite familiar middle-aged, quiet 
woman who is modern, married, 
and content. Oddly enough, 
women don’t figure in plays about 
the Irish one-third as much as 
men do, especially as leading 
characters. 

Only two plays reaching Boston 
in the last six years have used Irish 
women as dominant characters. 
One was the Siobhan McKenna 
part in The Rope Dancers; the 
other an Irish Cinderella in a play 
called Daphne. 

Playwrights responsible for this 
new look include two of America’s 
best, Eugene O’Neill and Arthur 
Miller, with assists from lesser- 
known dramatists like John 
McLiam and Morton Wishengrad. 
Helping out are the Irishmen Paul 
Vincent Carroll, Denis Johnston, 
and Sean O’Casey. 

Their cast of Irish characters 
makes fairly distressing company. 
O’Neill’s Tyrones and Melodys, 
in Long Day’s fFourney into 
Night and A Touch of the Poet, 
are, respectively, drunks, frauds, 
narcotics, addicts, and near 
suicides, cheats, adulterers, and 
men obsessed by awful pride, 
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Miller’s one Irishman, in A 
Memory of Two Mondays, begins 
in the old vein—gay, fun-loving, a 
song on his lips—but shortly 
deteriorates into a sullen machine, 
spiritless and losing hope. 

For his The Sin of Pat 
Muldoon, McLiam created a 
rugged individualist whose several 
falls from grace left the audience 
wondering if, finally, despair of 
God’s mercy was one of old Pat’s 
sins. And Wishengrad, in the 
Siobhan McKenna vehicle, The 
Rope Dancers, freighted his Irish 
family with everything from 
repressed passion to desertion and 
a child with six fingers. Symbols 
abounded, most of them to be 
interpreted as tokens of personal 
guilt. 

The Irish playwrights haven’t 
helped. Carroll’s The Wayward 
Saint, a blend of realism and 
fancy, pits dour clerics against one 
another and the issue is pride. 
O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me is a 
dreary thesis play about labour 
conditions in Dublin. Johnston’s 
The Scythe and the Sunset tells 
the uprising story once more, but 
again, the picture is of a hollow 
moral victory—mirthless, socio- 
logical, grim. 

The upshot of it ail is this: 
Irish and American playwrights 
have created a new image in 
our theatre. Together they have 
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tossed away the old baggy-pants 
comedian, but have replaced him 
with a figure equally gross and 
inaccurate. The stage Irishman of 
today is as distorted a gentleman 
as ever Pat and Mike were and his 
slander against the Irish is as great. 
To American playwrights, so it 
seems from the evidence, Irishmen 
are indeed melancholy. 

Even Irish dramatists, in the 
Yeats-Synge-O’Casey quest for 
maturity and significance, are 
focusing on but a single side of 
the Irish nature. If the Irishman 
of a generation of two ago was 
Harlequin, complete with diamond- 
patch costume and bells, today he 
thinks he’s Hamlet and robes him- 
self in black. 

Part of the explanation, to be 
sure, is that this is the age of the 
psychological drama; to be current, 
whether writing of Irishmen or 
Sikhs, one doesn’t explore a happy 
mind as profitably as an anxious 
one. Nor is it fair to say that any 
theatre at any time reflects the last 
jot and tittle of a national person- 
ality. But these facts aside, what 
seems needed now is the restora- 
tion of joy and wit to the Irish 
dramatic character. Without these 
qualities, the stage Irishman is a 
half-breed, a person full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing 
genuinely characteristic of the 
total Irish temperament. 


NOTHING cooks your goose quicker than a boiling temper. 


(QED-FASHIONED town: One that’s lighted by electricity only 


during a thunderstorm. 
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Hewrote‘ The Faerte Queene” 
in his County Cork castle 


When Spenser 
had His Home 
in Ireland 


JOHN O’MAHONY 


WO miles’ north-west of 

Doneraile, Co. Cork, lies Kil- 
colman, a ruined castle where once 
resided the immortal Spenser. It 
was here he composed his famous 
poem The Faerie Queene, which 
has been described as “the 
swan-song of mediaevalism.” Some 
of its most beautiful lines describe 
his love for Irish rivers. 

The castle is now almost level 
with the ground, and was situated 
near a fine lake. Rising high above 
it to the north are the charming 
Ballyhoura hills, or, as Spenser 
called them, “the mountains of 
Mole.” 

From the castle top ome can 
view half the breadth of Ireland; 
to the south lie the Nagle 
mountains, to the east the 
mountains of Waterford and west 


the mountains of Kerry. One can 
only imagine now how pleasant 
and romantic the scenery was 
when the uplands were wooded. 

The castle was originally built 
by the Desmonds, but when the 
Crown confiscated the land, it was 
devided among a number of 
Englishmen, subsequently known 
as “ Undertakers.” Each Under- 
taker was to pay the Crown a 
head rent of a few pence an acre, 
to plant his land with English-born 
farmers and cottiers, and was to 
have no communication with the 
natives. Among the first Under- 
takers were Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Spenser and Sir Wareham St. 
Leger. 

Edmund Spenser was born in 
Smithfield, London, in 1552. He 
was educated at the Merchant 
Taylor’s school and in the year 
1569, he entered as a sizar at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He 
proceeded B.A. in 1573 and com- 
menced M.A. in 1576. 

There is some reason for believ- 
ing that his college life was a 
troubled one. Spenser was not 
elected to fellowship. He quitted 
his college, with all its miserable 
bickerings, after he had taken his 
master’s degree. 

After leaving the University in 
1576, then about twenty-four years 
of age, he went home to the north. 
He spent a year there and during 
that time fell in love with a neigh- 
bour’s daughter, whom we only 
know as Rosalind. During that 
period, he spent most of his time 
writing poetry and wooing the fair 
maid who won his heart. However, 
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she did not return his love in the 
same way, perhaps because he had 
no apparent occupation. 

Coming south, Spenser became 
a great friend of Sir Philip Sidney, 
whose father was then Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and whose 
uncle was the Earl of Leicester. 
He resided at the house of the Earl 
of Leicester, in the Strand. 

It was here that Spenser became 
acquainted with intellectual society, 
and it was here he published his 
first important work—a _ work 
which secured him at once recogni- 
tion as a true poet. The work was 
The Shepheardes Calender. It con- 
sists of twelve eclogues, one for 
each month of the year. Dedicated 
to Sir Philip Sidney, it was 
published in the winter of 1579- 
80. 

For three years Spenser enjoyed 
Sir Philip’s friendship and the 
patronage of his father and uncle. 
But during that time he made 
enemies in Court, and in the year 
1580 he was removed from the 
society. In the same year Arthur, 
Lord Grey of Wilton was appointed 
Lord Deputy of Ireland and 
Spenser was made his Private 
Secretary. 

Arriving in Ireland they found 
the country in a state of ruin. 
Spenser himself gave testimony to 
the wretchedness which existed in 
Munster at the time. A year before 
the Desmonds and Fitzgeralds had 
gained a victory at Springfield, 
County Limerick, but were 
defeated at Croom in the same 
year. Sir William Pelham, then 


Lord Deputy, systematically devas- 
tated the county and captured the 
Geraldine strongholds one by one. 

Lord Grey set about clearing 
the county of remaining rebels 
with the same ruthlessness, and 
there can be little doubt that 
Spenser helped in a major way. 

In 1581 he was appointed Clerk 
of Degrees and Recognisances in 
the Irish Court of Chancery, a post 
which he held for seven years, at 
the end of which time he received 
the appointment of Clerk of the 
Council of Munster. In the same 
year, he received also a lease of 
the lands and Abbey of Ennis- 
corthy in County Wexford, but 
gave it up some months later 
because of the inconvenient 
distance from the scene of his 
official work. 

It was in 1586 that Kilcolman 
Castle and 3,028 acres cf land 
were bestowed on him. Here in the 
peace of his castle he played his 
pipes and wrote of his love for the 
Irish rivers. 


Swift Awniduff which of the 
English man 

Is cal’de Blacke-water, and the 
Liffar deep, 

Sad Trowis, that once his people 
over-ran, 

Strong Allo tombling from Slew- 
logher steep, 

And Mulla mine, whose waves I 
whilom taught to weep. 


Sir Walter Raleigh paid him a 
memorable visit in 1589, and he 
was given the poet’s latest work, 
The Faerie Queene, for his 
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approval and judgement. Spenser 
returned with him to England, 
after an absence of nine years, and 
was presented to the Queen. Her 
Majesty seems to have been over- 
whelmed with his beautiful work, 
and she gave him a pension. The 
Faerie Queene was disposed into 
twelve books, three of which were 
dedicated to Her Majesty. 

After staying in England for 
some considerable time, Spenser 
returned home to Kilcolman and 
was apparently overjoyed by the 
immediate success of his work. 

Once more love was to return 
to his life and on June 11th, 1594, 
he married Elizabeth Boyle, who 
lived near Youghal. 

Meanwhile the Desmonds were 
not yet crushed. After they had 
been driven from their castles, 
they took to the mountains around 
Kilcolman and from there they 
planned to rise again to hunt the 
enemy from their lands. 

Although by this time Spenser 
had gained world fame by his 
work, he was indeed very poor 
from the constant raids on his 
lands by the natives, and it was 
not until 1598, when he was 
appointed Sheriff of Cork, that he 


False Doctorin’ ? 
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hoped to save himself from ruin. 

However, in October of the 
same year, the Desmonds were 
ready to strike back. They came 
sweeping down over Ballyhoura 
and attacked the castle. It is said 
that Spenser, seeing them coming, 
fell on the staircase leading to the 
battlement and the fingers of his 
right hand sank into one of the 
steps. Indeed one can see to this 
present day the imprints on the 
top step, whether they belong to 
Spenser or not. 

Before the rebels reached the 
castle, Spenser, his wife and three 
children escaped through a cave, 
which can be seen some fifty yards 
from the castle. According to 
legend his young child perished in 
the flames of the castle after a 
desperate attempt to save him by 
the rebels, of whom two lost their 
lives. 

In profound distress Spenser 
and his family arrived in London. 
His health was failing from the 
horrors and hardships he had 
undergone, and on January 16th, 
1599, he died in Westminster. By 
his own wish he was buried near 
Geoffrey Chaucer, in Westminster 
Abbey. 


“Dp the medicine I gave your wife last week straighten 


her out?” 


“It sure did, doctor. I buried her yesterday.” 


[F woodworm has got into the furniture a good plan is not 
to bother. Anyway the hire-purchase people will be coming 


to take it away. 


The hand-fashioned industry that 
was discovered by accident 


POTTERS TO THE WORLD 


CAHIR HEALY, 


M sure you already know that 

Belleck in Fermanagh has one 
of the world’s oldest and most 
poetic industries. It has a famous 
pottery, which a little while back 
celebrated its centenary. 

Omar Khayyam sang of the old 
potter’s shop with its clay popula- 
tion around in rows. In Belleek you 
can still see the clay population 
ranged along the wall. Other 
manufactures with the years have 
been obliged to transform them- 
selves from hand work into a 
process that is largely mechanical. 
But the pottery article still needs 
the human touch in all its stages. 

In Belleek the finer Parian 
wares are still hand-painted. Each 
article, whilst to outward seeming 
the same as the others of its line, 
may show the secret but yet dis- 
tinctive touch of the artist, and to 
that extent it is different from its 
neighbours. Parian ware, the chief 
output today, goes all around the 
world. Yet its discovery was 
due to an accident. A_ small 
North of Ireland landowner, John 
Bloomfield, was riding around his 
tenants one day in 1851 when he 
observed an unusual creamy soft- 
ness in the lime-coating on the 


cottages. Enquiring where they 
got it, he was told it was burned 
in a local kiln. John Bloomfield 
visited the kiln and examined the 
stone. 

It was what is known to pottery 
workers as felspar. He realised at 
once that he had something here. 
Being acquainted with a potter in 
Worcester, England, he sent him 
over a sample of the stone and the 
local clay as well. 

By coincidence, an Irish archi- 
tect named Robert William Arm- 
strong, who was interested in 
pottery, happened just then to 
be visiting the Royal Worcester 
works. He examined the clay and 
stone sent over from Castle Cald- 
well—and lost no time in making 
the journey to Belleek, which he 
was obliged to do by long car, 
through Enniskillen. 

When he looked about for a 
financier who could put Belleek 
upon the map as a pottery centre, 
he could only think of David 
McBirney, of South Tyrone origin, 
then a successful draper in Dublin. 
Armstrong was working for the 
Dublin merchant at the time in the 
erection of that city’s leading 
warehouse. This may be why he 


Condensed from a broadcast on the Northern Ireland Home Service 
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should have turned to McBirney as 
a business man, with both money 
and credit at hand. 

After imspecting the pottery 
samples produced in the form of 
rough table ware, Armstrong and 
McBirney journeyed to Belleek and 
secured from Bloomfield a lease of 
the site at the extreme point of 
Fermanagh, where the lazy Erne 
becomes a fast-running river. 

Today it is the centre of the 
Erne electricity field with a gen- 
erating station at Ballyshannon: 
The pottery enthusiasts saw they 
had sufficient water power to turn 
a great wheel to set the whole 
machinery in motion, and this at 
a minimum cost. 

McBirney financed the under- 
taking, seeking no co-operation 
from anyone, if indeed any were 
forthcoming. The factory, very 
much as it looks today, rose on the 
banks of the Erne. The location 
was then known as Beile Isle, a 
narrow strip of land in Lough 
Erne. 

Armstrong gave up his profes- 
sion as an architect and settled 
down to manage the concern in the 
house which is still occupied by 
an employee. The present man- 
ager, Mr. E. G. Armold, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1936. 

well-known trade-union 
official once told me that the 
gentlest and most cultured workers 
he had ever met were the pottery 
hands in Belleek. The nature of the 
work, requiring extreme delicacy 
of finger and mind and appreci- 
ation of shape, taken together with 


the blending of colours, makes the 
best of taem keen appraisers of art 
and influences the least of them 
ethically in shaping and shading. 

Theirs isn’t a mechanical job. 
Every bit of pottery has upon it, 
however subtle and indistinct, a 
definite impress of the individual. 
It is an appropriate industry for a 
rural area. The workers get con- 
stant work at very good wages. 
Hand, eye and mind co-operate. 

The Fermanagh County Coun- 
cil, wanting to deepen the Erne 
channel at its outflow, bought out 
the company’s water rights some 
years ago, since when electricity is 
the pottery’s motive power. The 
great wheel sets in motion large 
revolving pans in which the stone 
is ground down by hours of motion 
in a water mash. The vats con- 
taining the stones revolve slowly 
for five days in order that the mix- 
ture may achieve the consistency 
of a rich cream. 

It is then put into heated moulds 
and allowed to set in the shape 
desired. The mould is in two parts, 
and after standing for a quarter 
of an hour, is opened and the 
article taken out gingerly. The 
process, known as slip-casting, is 
then complete. Looking at the 
result you see an article dull grey 
in appearance—now ready for first 
firing. 

- They have had in use from time 
to time no fewer than 547 designs. 
The originals were by Armstrong, 
based on sea shells and marine 
growth selected mainly on the 
foreshore at Bundoran. Of late 
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years there have been requests for 
native designs and those associ- 
ated with the famous Book of 
Kells have been used. 

The first articles manufactured 
were china and kitchen delph. 
Now the articles consist chiefly of 
fine Parian ware, which com- 
mands a high price and is much 
treasured. The product’s chief 
feature is its lightness of body, its 
rich delicate creamy or ivory tint 
and the glittering iridescence of 
its glaze, suggesting the warm 
basic colouring of a rainbow. 
Someone has said that the white 
ware reminds one of the ivory of 
the hippopotamus. Some of the 
clays found at Belleek yielded jet, 
red and cane-coloured shades. An 
artist visiting the place years back 
said the facsimiles of the sea shells 
and the branches of coral were 
among the outstanding features. 


“The effect of a good lustre,” 
said an expert on ceramic work, 
“may be compared to that of shot 
silk or to the changing hues that 
adorn the neck of a black or dark- 
blue pigeon or the crested pride of 
the drake. Neither the glazes, any 
more than the Italian enamel of 
the 16th century, can compare 
with the beauty of Belleek ware.” 

In the earlier years someone in- 
terested the late Queen Victoria in 
the product, and she became one 
of the most enthusiastic patrons of 
the pottery. On some of the more 
elaborate pieces ordered by her 
were groups of Tritons, small sea 
horses, mermaids and trumpet 
shells. On the dolphin dishes were 


E white Parian ware is 
most sought zfter now. It 
is mamed after the Island of 
Paros off the coast of Greece. 
Some time ago the chief de- 
signer at Belleek, Cyril Arnold, 
made a life-size group of the 
Crucifixion. 

The firing must be equal at 
all points to prevent distortion. 
The first statue had a cracked 
figure when it emerged from the 
kiln, due to the inclusion of a 
little foreign matter in the 
felspar. 

He had to re-design the whole 
group. Each baking takes two 
days and the heat must be equal 
at all points. This one was 
exhibited at the Royal Ulster 
Academy in 1955 and received 
high praise. 

Cahir Healy 


rams’ heads, five-fingered starfish 
and a varied selection of sea 
plants. 

Some of the early workers came 
from Goss at Stoke-on-Trent; out 
of the Royal Pottery there. This 
will explain why a row of artisans’ 
dwellings in the village was called 
English Row. A number of them 
returned in time, but others inter- 
married and settled there. 

At first the workmen quarried 
on the surface, but as they went 
deeper the material when burned 
was too dark in shade, so they had 
to abandon the quarry. Now most 
of the felspar comes to them from 
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Norway, whilst some of the china 
clay is imported from Cornwall. 
The finished Parian ware is ex- 
ported in barrels and there are 
rarely any breakages. The packers 
are experts, which indeed they 
ought to be, after a lifetime ex- 
perience. Some of the workers are 
grandchildren of the original ones. 

McBirney died in 1883. He 
owned nearly all the shares. His 
family had no interest in the work, 
so a new company was formed. 
New electric kilns have taken the 
place of the older coal-fired ones. 


It’s the Work Itself 


IRISH DIGEST 


The heat is now equally distri- 
buted. The shelves are filled at 
evening and the articles are re- 
moved in the forenoon of the next 
day. 

In 1933 it was stated that the 
value of the ware exported from 
Belleek exceeded £100,000, but 
prices have gone up considerably 
since. 

I think the men who set up the 
Belleek Pottery planned better 
than they knew and left behind a 
memento of greater significance 
than perhaps they dreamt of. 


SOME of our foremost successful men have told how happy 
they were in their work, and how their success was the 
result of the love they put into it. 

Neither money, fame, nor luxury was the goal of these 
men; these are merely the things which are added to those 
who succeed in doing their work well. 

The richest men and the greatest artists all testify that it 
is the work itself which constitutes happiness. 

RicHARD Lyncu, Work and Supply 


[7 is a great mistake for men to give up paying compliments; 
for when they give up saying what is charming, they give 


up thinking what is charming. 


Rush in Urbe! 


Oscar WILDE 


"THE city newspaper reporter stopped at the office of a little 
country weekly. Over tea, he asked the editor: “ How do 
you maintain a circulation in a town where everybody knows 
everything everyone else is doing anyway?” 
The country editor grinned as he replied: “ They read 
the paper to see who got caught at it.” 


YOU grow up the day you have your first real laugh at your- 


self. 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


ut 


ter 


TALES OF THE THIRTY-TWO 
COUNTIES 


The Ghost 
Ship that 


Passes in 


the Night 


MANY PEOPLE IN YOUGHAL, Co. 

Cork, are puzzled by a mystery 
ship that has been seen recently at 
sunset. None can give a detailed 
description of it. 

All they can say is: “We 
watched a large schooner in full sail 
as she passed by off Moll Goggin’s 
Corner (a well-known look-out 
point on the coastline) but we could 
net identify her.” 

The mystery schooner has been 
seen by many people but few will 
say much about it. In fact, the 
vessel is spoken of among the older 
folk in Youghal in whispers. . . . 

They will tell you that Moll 
Goggin’s Corner was named after a 
beautiful woman, who many years 
ago used it as a look-out point for 
the return of her sea-faring hus- 
band. They promised to meet there 
on his return, but he was lost at 
sea and it was his ghost who kept 
the tryst. 

The mystery ship has also been 
seen off the Wexford coast, and 
reports from experienced light- 


Connacht Leinster 


Ulster Munster 


keepers failed to identify her. They, 
too, say the vessel passed in full 
sail. Empire News 


Cavan 


SWANLINBAR, THE FRONTIER TOWN 
of the Connacht coal-fields, had 
a curious origin. 

Some two centuries ago, three 
wealthy miners, a Mr. Swan, a Mr. 
Ling and a Mr. Barr, erected in the 
place iron-works which once pro- 
mised to grow into a thriving in- 
dustry. Their three names are 
combined in Swan-lin-bar. 

The industry is long gone and 
quite forgotten. 

Rev. JOSEPH MEEHAN in the 
Journal of the R.S.A.I. 


{Jonathan Swift wrote in his On 
Barbarous Denominations in Ire- 
land, 1728: “There is likewise a 
famous town where the worst iron 
in the kingdom is made, and it is 
called Swandlingbar, the original of 
which name . . . was a most witty 
conceit of four gentlemen who 
ruined themselves with this iron 
project: SW stands for SWIFT, AND 
for SANDERS, LING for DARLING, and 
BAR for BARRY.”—Editor.] 


Antrim 

‘THe FOLLOWING OBITUARY NOTICE 
appeared in the Belfast News- 

Letter early in January, 1830: 


— 
| 
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“On the 1oth December (1829) 
last under the hospitable roof of a 
generous friend near Belfast, Mrs. 
Mary McLorinan, relict of the late 
David McLorinan, of Ballvlum- 
ming, Esq., and only daughter of 
the late Charles O’Neill, Esq., of 
Carlane, near Shanescastle, and 
sister of Colonel O’Neill, late of the 
Spanish service. 

“This extraordinary woman aged 
nearly 100 years retained her mental 
faculties to the last. About two 
hours before her eyes were closed 
on this world, she distinctly men- 
tioned many anecdotes about her 
family relations, and the local affairs 
of the country, from her earliest re- 
collections. 

“Though this lady might have 
justly boasted of princely origin, her 
mother having been grand-daughter 
of Owen Ruadh O’Neill, the famous 
general of the Irish Army, the 
ancestors of whom were Kings of 
Ulster, and Monarchs of Ireland; 
her father was lineally descended 
from Con McBryan, Prince of 
Upper Clanaboye; yet this aged 
gentlewoman might have perished 
from want had she not met with the 
timely support of her female friend, 
and aided by an honourable gentle- 
man of this town, the benevolent 
attention was continued for some 
years, till the object of pity was no 
more. 

“The remains of this child of 
fickle fortune now lie buried in an 
obscure part of Shankill graveyard 
in this parish without a stone to 
note whom or what she was. Such 
are the fluctuations of worldly 


splendour and human happiness.” 
Brian A. KENNEDY, M.A., in the 
Irish News 
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Tipperary 

AT THE CROSSROADS OF KILVEM- 
mon near Mullinahone I saw 

and heard of for the first time in 

my life a fuel called culm. 

Down in a green valley near 
Slievenamon you don’t expect to 
find people working in coal, but 
down in Tipperary it would seem 
people dance on coal as the women 
in France tread the wine press. 
They call this odd pastime “ danc- 
ing the culm ”. 

Culm is cylindrical briquettes 
made from Ballingarry slack and 
yellow clay and it makes a great fire. 
Michael Pollard, the smith of Kil- 
vemmon cross—his house is beside 
the old graveyard that Kickham was 
thinking of when he wrote Sally 
Cavanagh—gave me exact 
recipe for culm: “One _ bucket 
yellow clay to two hundred-weight 
of Ballingarry slack.” 

Then you moisten the mixture, 
compress it in a machine called a 
culm-gun or culm-shooter. The 
gun looks like the pump you inflate 
motor-wheels with, and oddly 
enough, it was a mechanically- 
minded man called Nicholas Kick- 
ham who perfected the fuel-making 
machine. 

Said Michael Pollard, the smith, 
“Tt gives a fire as hot as a brazier.” 


PATRICK LAGAN in the Irish Press 


Galway 
SURPRISE VISIT BY CARDINAL 
D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of All Ireland, to 
ninety-six-year-old Mrs. Mary 
Sheridan of Milltown, was made 
recently to thank her for an act of 
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THE HOUSE OF JACOB 
Y great grandfather, Thomas Strangman Jacob, lived through the 
long Napoleonic Wars at a time when business and financial 
matters were variable and taxation high. A Waterford newspaper at 
the time of his death wrote: “ The Waterford House of Industry 
owes. him much, and without his aid the building of the Waterford 
Fever Hospital was in danger of remaining unaccomplished.” 

One of his sons, Isaac, had a bakery in Bridge Street, Waterford, 
in which he not only made bread, but also biscuits for the ships 
leaving Waterford for the West Indies and other parts of the 
world. He was succeeded by his son, William, who interested him- 
self especially in the comparatively new industry of biscuit-making. 


He went to Dublin in 1851 and founded the present well-known 
firm of biscuit makers of the same name. His brother, Robert, was 


in partnership with him. 


Miss Isabel Grubb in a lecture. 


hospitality more than seventy years 
ago. 

The Cardinal remembered a 
January morning when he and his 
mother were on their way home 
from a nearby convent after attend- 
ing the profession of his aunt. 

The journey of nearly twenty 
miles in a carriage was held up by a 
violent snow storm. The driver did 
his best to get through the snow- 
covered roads. Then, on Tillin- 
adaly Hill, a wheel came off. 

Mrs. D’Alton and her son were 
taken to the Sheridan home. Mrs. 
Sheridan prepared a meal for them. 
Her husband volunteered to take 
them home in his jaunting-car. 

Cardinal D’Alton heard, while 
attending the Catholic Truth 
Society Congress of Tuam last July, 
that Mrs. Sheridan was still alive 
and in good health, so he went to 
see her. 

The mother of four sons and 
seven daughters, she is surprisingly 
active for her age. She walks regu- 


larly to Mass and can see well 
enough to read the papers. 

The Cardinal told her that the 
incident of the carriage wheel was 
the story of St. Jarlath in reverse. 
For St. Jarlath of the 6th century 
was sent on a journey by St. Benen, 
who told him to found a monastery 
where his wagon wheel should 
break. 

The wheel broke at Cloonfush, 
mear Tuam, and there St. Jarlath 
stayed, to found, not only a mon- 
astery, but also a school of great 
fame and the See of Tuam. 


CLEMENT DANE in The Universe 


Waterford 


URING THE I8TH CENTURY, 

Waterford commerce reached 
its peak point. Hundreds of ships 
sailed regularly to the Banks of 
Newfoundland. 

Many Waterford citizens made 
their homes on the American Con- 
tinent and the cities of Halifax and 
Boston today contain people whose 
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forebears left the Suir for the New 
World. 

Waterford can claim to have in- 
troduced hurling to America, for 
many of the hurlers of Fahastogeen 
(Barrack Street) were also sailors 
and played the game in their leisure 
moments in port. 

Many are the enquiries that come 
today from American citizens ask- 
ing for information of the ships that 
sailed from Waterford port to 
America, but few records remain. 

After Black ’47 all sorts and rigs 
of vessels carried passengers to 
New York and Quebec. Many 
Waterford merchants carried the 
unfortunate people away from the 
“black terror” to begin life anew. 
Some fell by the wayside and the 
wonder is that so many travelled 
the perils of the Atlantic in such 
unsuitable craft. But many did 
succeed and today their descendants 
are worthy citizens of the U.S.A. 

Tom Drouwan in the Munster 
Express 
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Meath 


BRUTAL EXHIBITION HAS TAKEN 

place, in the neighbourhood of 
Greenogue, between two celebrated 
bullies, both well known to the 
would-be “fancy” of Dublin: the 
redoubtable Paddy Murphy and 
Andrew Moore (alias “The Black 
Diamond ”). 

The match was a stand-up fight 
for fifty guineas a side in the pre- 
sence of nearly 3,000 spectators. A 
regular ring was formed; the men 
were, to use a cant phrase, “ brought 
to the scratch” in the usual pugil- 
istic costume—stripped to the waist. 

After forty-one rounds, which 
occupied one and a half hours, the 
Black Diamond was declared the 
victor. Both combatants were re- 
moved from the ground by their 
backers in a most deplorable con- 
dition, the conqueror having little 
to boast of after the fight. 

Freeman’s Journal, February, 
1854. 


A Question of Damage 


A DRUNK was knocked down by the buffer of an engine, 

which was shunting wagons near B—— station. He was 
stunned for a moment, but only slightly hurt. The porters 
ran to his assistance. One of them said: “ Bring him to the 


station at once.” 


He thought they meant the police station. “What do 
you want to take me to the station for?” said he. “ You 
fellows know who I am. And if I have done any damage to 
your oul’ engine, sure I’m able to pay for it!” 


PEDESTRIANS live longer these days—provided they're 


rushed to the hospital. 


= 


When the great Boswell made his 
lovelorn Irish jaunt” 


His Charming Seraph, His 


Marianne 


SHEILA ST. CLAIR 


AMES BOSWELL’S visit to 

Ireland in 1769 was not 
primarily sight-seeing, for he was 
once more head over heels in love, 
this time with an Irish girl, Mary 
Anne Boyd. 

Boswell in Search of a Wife, 
edited by Frank Brady and 
Frederick A. Pottle, of Yale 
University, and published by 
William Heinemann, contains an 
entertaining record of this 
romance. 

To his lifelong friend, William 
Temple, in a letter dated August, 
1768, Boswell wrote : 

“ Figure to yourself, Temple, a 
young lady just sixteen, with the 
sweetest of countenances, full of 
sensibility and accomplishments.” 
And later in the same letter: 
“From morning to night I admire 
the charming Mary Anne.” 

Her parents had already told 
him that if he wished to pay a 
visit to Ireland they would be 
most happy to receive him in theif 
home, and Boswell was greatly 
taken up with the idea of settling 
down to a happy married life. 


But it was not until the May 
of 1769 that he began what he 
called his “Irish jaunt”, in which 
he was to travel from Portpatrick, 
via Larne, to Dublin. He was not 
alone on his travels, for with him 
went his cousin, Margaret Mont- 
gomery. Boswell, a poor sailor, 
was very sea-sick. The crossing, 
which took five hours with a 
moderate breeze, must have 
seemed interminable. 

May 2nd—‘“ It was pleasant to 
see the Irish shore,” he records 
gratefully, and to fortify them- 
selves the travellers took breakfast 
at an inn where Boswell recovered 
sufficiently to drink a dish of tea 
before continuing to the house of 
Mary Anne’s aunt. In much better 
spirits by row, he managed a 
second breakfast, and a ride along 
the shore with his host. (“A 
strand on which,” our diarist 
notes, “a race might be run.”) 

“The ground here is univer- 
sally enclosed,” he goes on, 
“though not in the best way, 
with mounds planted all over the 
whins. I also observed the droll 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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way of restraining their sheep, 
which was by putting them in 
couples, like dogs . . .” 

Later, on a visit to Greyabbey, 
Co. Down, Boswell was impressed 
by the fine Gothic ruins, which 
at that time stood on the property 
of a Mr. Montgomery, of Rose- 
mount. “ There has been a noble 
church and convent,” he records, 
“ but of the convent, little is left, 
in particular a lofty arch eight 
yards or more wide at the bottom. 
I measured seven lengths and a 
third of my came... .” 

The eldest son of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, on coming across them 
admiring the ruins, asked them to 
lunch, and afterwards Boswell and 
his friends walked about the place 
which, Boswell said, “ had a re- 
markable view of the sea, particu- 
larly of Strangford Bay.” 

It seems, too, that Boswell was 
something of a naturalist, for he 
notes: “I saw here a singular 
thing, at least to me: a gold- 
finch’s nest in a young pine. I 
believe birds never build in pines 
until they are well grown up, and 
then only large birds such as 
Qu .«s 

Poor Boswell is still torn be- 
tween his passion for Mary Anne 
and affection for his cousin 
Margaret (Peggy), and this Irish 
trip only served to increase the 
conflict in his mind. 

Writing to Temple from 
Donaghadee about Margaret, he 
says: “I highly value her. If 
ever a man had his full choice of 
a wife, I would have it in her... 
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and yet my charming seraph, my 
Marianne, melts my heart . . .” 

Thursday, May 4, finds Boswell, 
Mr. Ponsonby Boyd, a cousin of 
Mary Anne, and a Mr. McMinn, 
in New Town (Newtownards). 

“Mr. Stewart is proprietor of 
the place,” says the journal, 
“having a £14,000 a year estate 
around it.” The Mr. Stewart re- 
ferred to was the father of the 
first Marquis of Londonderry, and 
grandfather of Viscount Castle- 
reagh. “He is building some 
new streets, the town as yet being 
of no great extent. . .” 

A pleasant day was rounded off 
by the homeward ride via Bangor, 
and the sight of the old castle at 
Carrickfergus against the dying 
day. The rest of the week seems 
to have passed pleasantly enough, 
for he managed a trip to the 
Giant’s Causeway, marred some- 
what by the fact that Boswell 
quarrelled with Margaret. 

Then to the week-end when, 
with the arrival of the chaises, he 
at last set out for Dublin to be 
reunited with his Mary Anne. 

Saturday, May 6th — “We 
arrived safely at Belfast. We 
passed along a bridge over the 
arm of the sea; it is said to be an 
English mile in length, and con- 
sists of about twenty arches.” 

But if the bridge impressed 
Boswell, Belfast did not. ‘“ The 
town is beautifully situated, but 
it is not very pretty itself. There 
is a good mall to walk in, but 
some standing water in a ditch is 
offensive.” Of Lord Donegall he 
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HIS CHARMING SERAPH, 


writes a bit enviously perhaps: 
“T believe no subject in the three 
kingdoms has so large a town in 
property.” 

Once out of the town and 
bowling merrily along towards 
Lisburn, Boswell’s spirits lift: 

“Here is the finest country I 
ever saw, naturally rich, and im- 
proved to the utmost. I never saw 
such verdure or such quantity of 
grass and daisies upon the ground. 
The linen manufacturers possess 
this country . . .” He remarks, 
too, on the bleach fields, and 
“the people looking so clean...” 

The party stopped at Lisburn 
for lunch, which gave Boswell a 
chance to look about him. 
“Lisburn is one of the prettiest 
towns I ever saw, the High Street 
is of good breadth, and consists 
of admirable brick houses, all in- 
habited by substantial people.” 

“I saw a very odd sign,” 
he continues, “GROCERIES, 
LIQUOR AND COFFINS SOLD 
HERE .. . It seemed the man 
of the shop was resolved that his 
customers should want for 
nothing . . . and, if the spirits 
conveyed them a little abruptly 
to their ‘ long home,’ coffins were 
ready for their reception . . .” 

But they had to hurry on, hav- 
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ing decided to spend the night at 
Hillsborough at the inn built by 
Will Hills, first Earl of Hills- 
borough, a man noted for improv- 
ing his lands. 

Early on Sunday morning they 
set out, breakfasting at Banbridge, 
and then on to Newry. The 
mountains about Newry make 
Boswell a little homesick for 
Scotland, and he notes that the 
people in the area spoke English 
as well as Irish. 

“We dined at Dundalk, a town 
pleasantly situated on the sea 
Ct..." 

Here the Journal breaks off, but 
we do know that the nearer 
“Jaimie” got to Dublin, the 
more his ardour for his Mary 
Anne diminished. 

From a romantic point of view, 
Boswell’s “Irish jaunt”, as he 
called it, served no _ purpose, 
except, perhaps, to strengthen his 
resolve to woo his cousin Peggy 
to such good effect that on the 
25th day of November, 1769, the 
Scots Magazine records in its 
marriage column .. . “ At Lain- 
shaw, in the shire of Ayr, James 
Boswell, Esquire, advocate, to 
Miss Peggy Montgomerie, daugh- 
ter of the late David Montgomerie 
of Lainshaw, Esquire.” 


‘2 


Wivowe_r: The only man who has an angel for a wife. 


ScHOOLBoy howler: “ Abraham begat Isaac, and Isaac begat 
Jacob, and Jacob begat twelve partridges.” 
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Are reducing pills and drugs 
dangerous ? 


THE ART 
OF 
REDUCING 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


URVEYS by insurance com- 

panies and medical associations 
prove that fat or overweight 
people usually die younger than 
persons who are of normal weight. 
So, if you are carrying around 
excess luggage in the form of a 
balloon-like waistline, or sluggish 
hip and shoulder muscles, you 
should start getting rid of the 
excess without delay. 

Why do some people grow 
fatter than others? Why is obesity 
or over-weight unhealthy? Are 
there any safe ways to reduce? 
Are reducing pills and drugs 
harmful? 

In the vast majority of cases, fat 
people are fat because they take 
in more food than their body can 
use up. Many individuals, who 


Condensed from 


refuse to face the facts, continue 
their practice of gobbling down 
morsels of this or that from morn- 
ing until night, but they blame 
their overweight on to glandular 
disturbances, Only in relatively 
rare instances does a glandular 
disease or deficiency account for 
the lateral growth of adults. 

Most animals eat food because 
of their innate instinct which tells 
them they are hungry. Man, how- 
ever, has developed a few reasons 
of his own to explain why he eats 
what he eats. And most of them 
have very little to do with satisfy- 
ing the hunger  instinct—in 
between meals. 

Eating between meals is almost 
a continuous habit with some 
people who literally dig their 
graves with their teeth. Take 
notice, and you will find many fat 
persons go out of their way to eat 
extra food after hours. They carry 
chocolate bars or loose sweets 
around in their pockets and nibble 
at them every fifteen minutes. Or 
they insist on second helpings of 
everything. One glass of beer 
never satisfies them. 

From my observations, I would 
say that an overweight person is 
usually one who dreams of eating 
certain delicacies without stopping, 
and then spends his waking hours 
making his dreams come true. 

A mistaken notion about the 
art of reducing is that strenuous 
exercises are the best means of 
losing unwanted fat. While it is 
true that exercising will use up 
reserve energy from the body’s 
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“ It's a dead loss here if you’re coarse fishin’—nothin’ here but 
flippin’ salmon !” 


Dublin Opinion 


storehouse of fats and sugars, a 
fat person should be very cautious 
about trying this solution. 

Extra heavy individuals are 
already placing a severe load on 
the heart. Forcing it to carry even 
greater burdens by raising heavy 
dumb-bells, skipping with a rope, 
or punching a sandbag might 
prove dangerous. 

Another drawback of the 
exercising technique is that unless 
diet restrictions are planned along 
with the programme, there is a 
chance of becoming _ heavier 


instead of lighter, despite all the 
trouble and inconvenience. 

For example, an overweight 
person exercises heavily. This 
creates a temporary void in his 
stomach. So he sits down to a 
large meal, and piles of second 
helpings of things for which his 
normal appetite would settle for 
one. The next time he steps on the 
scales, he finds the pointer is still 
swinging in the wrong direction. 

Adults keep growing in the 
middle long after they have 
stopped growing at both ends 
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because they eat more food than 
they require. This is especially 
true of older people whose energy 
requirements become less and less 
as their routine physical activity 
diminishes. 

A little rationing of the amount 
of food you eat as you grow older 
will go a long way toward helping 
you to hold your 30-year-old 
waistline. 

Here are a few rationing tips 
for those who are tending toward 
the heavy side. Make it one slice 
of toast with your egg and tea or 
coffee in the morning. Train your- 
self to spread the butter thinner. 
Avoid greasy foods, or courses 
which are dripping with fats or 
oils. Show a preference for lean 
meat, fish and vegetables. Make 
that next beer a small one, and go 
easy on the chips. Learn to say a 
“small one,” or “ No, thanks,” 
when someone asks you if you 
would like a glass (or more) of 
whiskey. 

Little restraints of this sort are 
essential to the success of any 
safe-reducing technique. They will 
subtract many pounds of dangerous 
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blubber from your weight, and add 
years to your life. 

Of course, there is the pitfall of 
looking for an easier way out. Any | 
number of purgatives and elixirs 
are on sale for the purpose of 
helping you to lose weight. The | 
majority of such preparations do 
far more harm than good. 

Chemical weight-reducers work 
by rushing wholesome and un- | 
cigested food through the body's | 
digestive system. They help you to 
reduce by disposing of the food | 
you eat before it has a chance to 
accumulate. The more logical, less 
harmful, and cheaper method of | 
accomplishing the same thing is to | 
eat less in the first place. 

The safest way to reduce is to 
have your family doctor assess 
your daily energy requirements. He 
can best advise you about the types 
of food you should avoid, and yet 
provide for an ample sufficiency of 
tasty food, and enough vitamins 
and minerals. Eating is a habit, and 
if you adjust your diet so that you 
will not eat more food than your 
body can use up, it can prove to 
be a very good habit. 


Luck means the hardships and privations which you have 

not hesitated to endure; the long nights you have devoted 
to work, Luck means the appointments you have never failed 
to keep; the trains you have never failed to catch. 


What Luck Means 


“Ts your father rich?” 


Max O’RELL 


“Rich? He has so many gold teeth he has to sleep 


with his head in a safe.” 
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The famous novelist advances another solution 
to the problem of the drift from the land 


Why Don’t They Emigrate to 
Our Smaller Cities ? 


KATE O’BRIEN 


MIGRATION is the most 

grave of all Ireland’s present 
anxieties, in that it is at once a 
cause and an effect of so many 
others. Certainly, it is a constant 
—and mortally tragic to witness— 
hemorrhage of young blood from 
its source. 

But, having lived for some years 
now in one of our loveliest and 
most lonely regions, Connemara, I 
do not see how we can expect the 
young and lively-minded, the even 
moderately ambitious and intelli- 
gent, to stay at home here, the con- 
ditions and prospects of life being 
what they are. 

I know that were I sixteen or 
seventeen and a native of rural 
Ireland, not all the wildest love of 
home and place would keep me 
chained there, with nothing to 
learn, too little to do, and no one 
of skill or training or ambition or 
experience to talk to. 

But why must the very under- 
standable departure from home be 
so drastic and total? Why must it 
always be exile? There is, of 


course, the lure of large wages, to 
be saved at once, and continuous, 
in England; and as for America, 
added to the wages, there is the 
sentimental, saddish pull of cities 
and streets unknown, indeed, yet 
household and familiar words in 
far too many cottages of Ireland, 
whence aunty and uncle departed 
years ago, “ and never regretted it, 
thank God.” 

We do not hear, of course, of 
the thousands who do regret it, 
and to whorn Boston, Philadelphia 
and Birmingham brought only dis- 
aster, or heartbreak or degradation. 

But if town life, good social con- 
ditions and modern opportunity are 
what our young people—only too 
rightly and naturally—desire, why 
do none of them consider our own 
good cities and towns? 

And I don’t mean Dublin or 
Belfast. These two are overgrown, 
swollen out of proportion to our 
island, and speaking for the people 
of the West, I have noticed that 
they have no feeling of attraction 
or affection for our capital city. 


Condensed from Hibernia 


Hadn’t. a Chance 


‘THE party of tourists arrived at the Eagle’s Nest, Killarney; 

it repeats an echo one hundred times—the most 
repetitive echo in the world, they say. After much yoohoo-ing 
and halloo-ing, they came to a large flat rock on which had 


been painted a huge cross. 


“ What's that? ” asked one lady. 
“ That,” said the guide, “ is where the woman went crazy 


last year.” 


“Went crazy! ” exclaimed the lady. “ What caused her 


to do that? ” 


“ She was trying to get in the last word.” 


But there are some happy, busy, 
thriving towns and cities scattered 
in pleasant scenes about this 
island. 

What’s wrong with Limerick or 
Waterford or Cork or Galway or 
Derry? All of these are cities of 
marked character and personality, 
and it is impossible to be in any of 
them without realising that, in 
spite of the economic difficulties of 
the time—difficulties which they 
share with all the world, after all 
—they are on the move, they are 
energised, and they project hope 
and pride, qualities which are 
being drained from our pastoral 
areas by our departing children. 

I wish that some of those chil- 
dren would think of taking their 
dreams and ambitions into our 
towns for testing—where I am 
confident that many of them could 
be happily realised. 

I could exemplify Galway, which 
has it every way for happy, reason- 
able and rewarding life. Though 
small, it is a city; it is also at once 
a University town, a seaport, and 


a centre for all kinds of sports, and 
touristic and holiday development 
and trade. 

It . has industries, technical 
schools, good bus and train trans- 
port; you can get anything in 
reason in its shops—and it has 
good bookshops. It is a_light- 
hearted town-—it has Salthill, good 
swimming, good sailing, good 
dancing, and fair enough cinemas. 
It has libraries and vocational 
classes, and social goings-on for all 
kinds and ages. 

It’s an especially good place in 
which to raise and educate chil- 
dren—for all the facilities for full 
education lie, cheaply enough, 
within walking distance of every 
hall door. It offers a sane life— 
easy and full and responsive to the 
normal desires and ambitions of 
the young. 

And then there is Limerick— 
my own place. I seldom go back 
to it without wondering why I 
ever left it. It is a much larger 
place now than when I did leave 
it, and it has much to offer now, 


Peril from the Depths 


[7 is no secret that the British are dumping atomic waste in 

the Irish Sea. Far from being an academic problem this 
constitutes a grave menace—not least where our much- 
discussed reconstructed fish industry of the near future is 
concerned. 

We have it on the authority of a prominent American 
oceanographer, Harvard professor Columbus O’Donnell 
Iselin, that if the oceans are to be used for the disposal of 
radioactive wastes, undersea basins must be found where they 
can be dumped with assurance that they will stay out of 
circulation until their activity has been deadened by time. 

And, in decidedly non-academic language, he gives this 
warning: “If you louse up the ocean with atomic waste, you 
louse it up for thousands of years. The British pump stuff 


into the Irish Sea, which can take a lot. But one day . 
He didn’t finish his sentence, but it was all the more grimly 
eloquent on that account. It is surely a matter for the con- 


sideration of our Government. 


L1AM RrorDAN in the Irish Catholic 


that it didn’t have then. A few 
precious things have gone, of 
course, but the elderly will always 
have that cry, and it would be a 
false and foolish sort of town 
where nothing ever changed or was 
outmoded. 

Limerick is beautiful, as every- 
body knows—but I’m not offering 
its Georgian architecture and 
spacious 18th-century planning to 
our restless would-be emigrants. 
Our sky-line is modest, accented 
only by St. John’s spire and St. 
Mary’s tower; but we have most 
2oth-century requirements for 
work, for education and for social 
life. 

Limerick’s slum-cleaning and 
rehousing work is one of the most 
creditable and hopeful jobs to be 
seen in Ireland, and it is a town 
that not only is open to new 


enterprises, large or small, but 
that is equipped also to train the 
young in the skills and technologies 
which, if they are to earn a living, 
they will have to sit up and learn. 

I sometimes suspect our young 
emigrants of being too lazy— 
mentally, I mean—to do other than 
just emigrate. When they reach 
their ugly, crowded E! Dorados 
overseas, they will not long be 
physically lazy—and indeed we 
know how the English praise the 
industry and honesty of the Irish 
labourers. But labourers of the 
lowest grade is what most of our 
young lads become—and because 
they are overworked and tired and 
lost in the great towns, they very 
seldom learn to become anything 
other than patient, or impatient, 
hewers of wood, or maybe 


gangsters. 
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But here at home, in our own 
clean and always developing towns, 
they would be known and helped 
and encouraged and befriended— 
and with their own sweet country- 
side outside the windows or within 
a bus ride—they could find the 
modern urban life they long for. 

They could learn pleasantly and 
happily how to live that life, how 
to appreciate all it gives and how 
to grow up in it in responsibility 
and in contentment, helping them- 
selves to happy, good, full living— 
and by living thus energetically 
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_and happily helping Ireland and 
the village at home. 

Can they not see that a city is 
always a city, whatever its size— 
and has the necessary liveliness of 
its kind? And a small city where 
all use the same idiom, and where 
most people know more or less 
who everyone else is or who his 
father was, will be naturally an 
amusing and lively place for its 
citizens—anyway never the desert 
of desolation and loneliness that 
Camden Town can be, or South 
Boston or the Bronx. 


Why Live Dangerously ? 
[7 has often been suggested that we should live dangerously. 
That is the advice given by courage and boredom, for 
those two can be very near neighbours of each other. 
The man who wants to live that way is already half-sick 


of his life. Nor is there anything original in danger. Every 
mouse lives in the utmost danger from the moment it opens 
its baby eyes until the moment when it closes them for ever. 
Every lamb and rabbit and little grey goat lives all its life 
within instant reach of violent death; and after all is there 
anything in the world braver than a flea? He’ll bite anything 
except, I suppose, the missus—his missus, I mean. 
JAMES STEPHENS 


Horse Nonsense 
A LAbDyY was having some difficulty trying to board the train 
with a horse. “ Are you out of your mind, ma’am?” ex- 
ploded the guard. 
“I can’t help it,” the woman replied, pushing her horse 
up the step of the carriage. “ He gets sick on buses.” 


B11 collector: a man who doesn’t believe in putting off 
until tomorrow what can be dunned today. 
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This poet will never forget 
those “ keening” women 


My First 
Visit to 
The Abbey 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


— streets were bright with 
sunshine as I stole into the 
Abbey Theatre for the first time. 
I had hesitated so long at the 
corner, watching the last of the 
small crowd hurry to the Saturday 
matinée, that I was already several 
minutes late. In some vague way, 
I had heard of Irish drama and its 
traditions, for knowledge of out- 
side affairs comes painfully and 
confusedly to a young student 
living in the shadow of examina- 
tions. 

Scarcely had the programme 
seller taken my ticket at the door 
of the pit when she disappeared 
into what seemed complete dark- 
ness. I groped my way after her, 
full of alarm and bewilderment, 


for from the Stygian gloom came 
the most lamentable outcry that I 
had ever heard in my life. 

As I grasped the back of a seat 
and sank down I could make out 
dimly on the stage two robed 
figures. When my eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom I saw 
that they were standing before an 
immense lockec gate. At first, in 
my confusion, I thought that this 
must be some ancient tragedy and 
that these two shadowy figures 
were stricken souls in Hades. 


But’ gradually I realised that 
they were shawled women and that 
this unabashed hullabaloo was the 
famous caoine. It seemed to me as 
if the dismal Muse of Irish history 
were present, adding her own 
groans to those embarrassing cries. 
The shock of that sudden 
encounter with Irish tradition was 
so great that to this day I cannot 
remember what play followed The 
Gaol Gate, by Lady Gregory. But 
the experience was so strange and 
exotic that I determined to return 
again. 

In those years after World War 1 
the literary tradition of the Abbey 
was not as yet in complete abey- 
ance. The hilarity of farce was 
controlled, if not in kind, at any 
rate in time. The farces were 
shorter and were always preceded 
by a serious one-act play or a 
poetic play by Yeats; sometimes 
the order was reversed and farce 
was confined to the curtain-raiser. 

Inordinate laughter is so com- 
plete an experience in itself that 
we rarely remember what brought 
those stitches to our sides, those 
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contradictory tears to our eyes. 
Memory requires some violent jolt 
from the past to stir it into 
activity. So I remember best of all 
that moment in A Minute’s Wait, 
when an infuriated goat held up 
the one-way traffic of the West 
Ciare Railway. Did a well-trained 
billy-goat really rush across the 
stage, scattering market-women, 
farmers and decrepit railway 
officials? Or was it only a scuffle 
in the wings which left that 
indelible moment of idiotic mirth 
in the mind? 

But the plays of Yeats were a 
deeply imaginative experience, and 
as the poet put on his own plays 
as often as possible, the experience 
was a constant one. On such 
occasions the theatre was almost 
empty. There were a few people 
in the stalls, including Lady 
Gregory, and, just after the last 
gong had sounded, Yeats would 
appear, dramatically, at the top of 
the steps leading down into the 
auditorium. 

Scarcely had the desultory 
clapping ceased, when Yeats 
would appear outside the stage 
curtain, a dim figure against the 
footlights. He swayed and waved 
rhythmically, telling humbly of 
his “little play,” how he had 
rewritten it, and what he had 
meant to convey in its lines. As 
the twenty or thirty people in the 
pit were more or less scattered, 
I was isolated usually in one of 
the back seats. On such occasions 
I felt like Ludwig of Bavaria, that 
eccentric monarch who sat alone 
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in his own theatre. I enjoyed the 
poet’s curtain-lecture, almost as 
if it were a special benefit per- 
formance for myself. 

One night, however, my youth- 
ful and romantic illusions were 
suddenly shattered, and in a trice 
the Celtic Twilight was gone. As 
the poet appeared punctually out- 
side the curtain, a dazzling light 
shone around him. It might have 
been the light of his later fame! 
I glanced up and saw that the 
brilliant shaft of illumination came 
from the balcony. 

A spotlight must have been 
clamped to the rail and switched 
on as the poet appeared. 

But my conclusions may have 
been unjust, for in youth we do 
not understand the complexities of 
human motives. I did not realise 
at the time that poetic drama was 
slowly vanishing from the Abbey 
Theatre. It seems to me now that, 
consciously or not, the poet may 
have been making a last despairing 
gesture to call attention, not to his 
own picturesque person, but to 
the struggling cause of poetry on 
the stage. 

The most exciting play which 
I saw in those early days at the 
Abbey Theatre was, ironically 
enough, not an Irish one, but a 
Continental experiment in dramatic 
impressionism. It was Hannele, by 
Gerhardt Hauptmann, a play in 
two scenes. When it first appeared 
in the ‘nineties, this small play 
caused a sensation. It infuriated 
critics in Paris as a sample of 
German infantilism, and was 
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was “ About the same as yours,” replied the lady witness. 


ROMANCE OF THE LITTLE-KNOWN 
FPoR several reasons, the British boxing menace does not 

sell tickets in the U.S.A. On the contrary, he creates 
cynicism and suspicion among American fight fans. 

What achieved that end was the adventures of several 
British guests of enormous fragility, such as Bombardier 
Billy Wells, a classic collector of concussions, and Phil Scott, 
the Swooning Swan of Soho. Tom Farr interrupted the 
trend briefly by lasting fifteen rounds with Louis, but he 
was followed by Bruce Woodcock, Don Cockell and Brian 
London. 

For a few generations American promoters dreamed of 
striking gold in the form of a great heavyweight from 
Ireland. The dream collapsed, perhaps forever, on the night 
in 1935 when Jack Doyle, a minstrel from Cork, was 
bludgeoned in one round by Buddy Baer. Doyle participated 
in two fights and three marriages in this country and, as 
he wrote in his memoirs, lost tiem all. 

I have an idea that it has been something more than the 
fragility or bad luck of heavyweights from Great Britain 
and Ireland that has kept them from being great drawing- 
cards in the U.S.A. Sameness, familiarity have contributed 
to their lack of appeal. They look and speak too much like 
too many Americans. The perfect international fight—the 
bonanza—requires the element of strangeness, the romance 
of the little-known. 

JoHN LARDNER in the N.Y. Times Magazine 


Joan: “I’m looking forward to my 24th birthday.” 
Jean: “ Aren’t you facing in the wrong direction ?” 


Face Value 
Qye of Abraham Lincoln’s advisers urgently recommended 
a certain man for a post in the President's cabinet. When 
Lincoln declined to follow the suggestion, he was asked why. 
“T don’t like the man’s face,” the President replied. 
“ But the poor man isn’t responsible for his face,” insisted 
the adviser. 
“Every man over forty is responsible for his,” Lincoln 
replied. 


«modern life. Certainly we find 
many ulcer victims among people 
who shoulder the greatest respon- 
sibilities and burdens. But there 
are also ulcer victims among 


Ask yourself six questions. ... 
The answers should tell a story 


Are Ulcers 
Really 
Necessary ? 
DR. S. M. JORDAN 
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question, “Are ulcers 
necessary?’’, cannot be readily 
answered without some quibbling. 
There are many ifs and buts in the 
still not completely solved problem 
of the cause of ulcers 

We do not yet know what lies 
behind many of the inconsistencies 
in ulcer development. It is esti- 
mated that only a small pereent- 
age of our population develop 
ulcers. Yet, a much larger per- 
centage live under conditions of 
Stress and strain and with abuses 
of the nervous and digestive 
systems—just like those who do 
develop an ulcer. 

It is popular to believe that an 
ulcer is an inevitable consequence 
of the stressful conditions of our 


shirkers, people who think the 
world owes them a living 

We believe there is a tendency 
in certain people and not in others 
to develop ulcers, and in that 
group different precipitating fac- 
tors may operate to cause the 
erosion in the wall of the stomach. 

Facetiously, but perhaps with a 
grain of truth, a doctor once said 
something like this: If you want 
the best man for a high-powered 
job, hire one who has had an ulcer 
The iu plication is, of cours:, that 
this man’s drive and efficiency 
have put him in the ulcer group 
and that even his ulcer cannot 
change those desirable qualiti 

Let us take only this so-called 
high-powered executive group 
the group with great responsibili 
ties. Are ulcers necessary in them? 
Some of them escape this penalty, 
but may suffer in another part of 
the body. Others are completely 
unaffected 

But how do you know whether 
or not you arc in that category 
with a tendency to ulcer? You 
don’t until you already have one. 
But you may suspect the prob- 
ability if your forebears were so- 
called dyspeptics. Be suspicious 
also if your brothers or sisters 
have already got one; or if at the 
end of a hard day you yourself 
have a touch of indigestion now 


and then. 


Condensed from a lecture 
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question, “Are ulcers 
necessary?”’, cannot be readily 
answered without some quibbling. 
There are many ifs and buts in the 
still not completely solved problem 
of the cause of ulcers. 

We do not yet know what lies 
behind many of the inconsistencies 
in ulcer development. It is esti- 
mated that only a small pereent- 
age of our population develop 
ulcers. Yet, a much larger per- 
centage live under conditions of 
stress and strain and with abuses 
of the nervous and digestive 
systems—just like those who do 
develop an ulcer. 

It is popular to believe that an 
ulcer is an inevitable consequence 
of the stressful conditions of our 


modern life. Certainly we find 
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shirkers, people who think the 
world owes them a living. 

We believe there is a tendency 
in certain people and not in others 
to develop ulcers, and in that 
group different precipitating fac- 
tors may operate to cause the 
erosion in the wall of the stomach. 

Facetiously, but perhaps with a 
grain of truth, a doctor once said 
something like this: If you want 
the best man for a high-powered 
job, hire one who has had an ulcer. 
The implication is, of cours, that 
this man’s drive and efficiency 
have put him in the ulcer group 
and that even his ulcer cannot 
change those desirable qualities. 

Let us take only this so-called 
high-powered executive group— 
the group with great responsibili- 
ties. Are ulcers necessary in them? 
Some of them escape this penalty, 
but may suffer in another part of 
the body. Others are completely 
unaffected. 

But how do you know whether 
or not you arc in that category 
with a tendency to ulcer? You 
don’t until you already have one. 
But you may suspect the prob- 
ability if your forebears were so- 
called dyspeptics. Be suspicious 
also if your brothers or sisters 
have already got one; or if at the 
end of a hard day you yourself 
have a touch of indigestion now 
and then. 
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Then what do you do? Take an 
inventory of your life habits: 

1. Are you tense, overtired, or 
worried ? 

2. Are you 
sleep? 

3. Are you putting enough re- 
laxation into every day and every 
week-end? 

4. Are you taking a more or less 
prolonged diversion from work— 
a real vacation—once or twice a 
year? 

5. How are your eating habits? 
Do you choose the right foods for 


getting enough 


The Eyes Have It 
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your digestive tract to handle 
easily? 

6. Are you indulging too much 
in those socially pleasant peisons 
—alcohol and tobacco? 

If the answers to some or all of 
these questions are the wrong 
ones, you must change your tactics 
immediately or you may suddenly 
find that you, too, are in that un- 
happy group who develop an 
ulcer. After you’ve joined the 
group, all the good habits you 
should have been practising to 
prevent an ulcer must now be cul- 
tivated to prevent a recurrence. 


THE two riveters from the Belfast shipyards decided, greatly 

daring, to come down to Dublin for “ The Twalf” a 
couple of years ago. After the holiday the explorers arrived 
back at work slightly abraised, with a couple of fat lips and 
purple eyes, and their mates asked them how things had 


gone. 


“ Ach, thon Dublin’s a gran’ wee town,” said the leading 
explorer. “ Min’ you, we didden’ see much of it. We foun’ 
a wee pub near the station an’ we kinda settled in there for 
the day. Met a few Dublin fallas, too, an’ y’know, them 
fallas in the Free State’s not half as bad as they’re 


painted...” 


“ But where did ye get the peepers, Wullie John?” 

* Ach well, towards closin’ time, like, we started a wee 
sing-song. I sang The Sash and Herbie sang The Lily-Oh. 
An’ then some of the Dublin fallas sang that oul’ Soldier’s 
Song thing. An’ then the scrap started—but sure what cud 
we do? Ah mean, a falla just can’t stan’ for thon sort of 


bigotry.” 


QuIDNUNC in the Irish Times 


[7 is easy—terribly easy—to shake a man’s faith in himself. 
To take advantage of that to break a man’s spirit is devil’s 


work. 


BERNARD SHAW 


SHorT STORY 


EXIT ROWENA DREW 


NAN SAICHE 


HENEVER she was asked, 

“Who’s your favourite film 
star?” Nora never hesitated. It 
didn’t occur to her to say: “ Male 
or female?” The answer came 
at: “ Rowena Drew.” 

“Oh!” People were usually 
rather surprised. Rowena Drew 
was a top star, but her appeal was 
less obvious than that of the usual 
Hollywood beauty. Her figure 
looked as if it might have come 
about in a perfectly ordinary 
manner without violent dieting or 
pummelling or panelling. Her face 
could look so plain that you 
wondered how she ever got into 
films. And of a sudden that same 
plain face could dazzle you with 
its beauty. 

Nora was pleased that her 
favourite wasn’t a popular one. 
This, not entirely from pride, 
rather because it made the link 
between herself and the star more 
intimate. And there was a link . . . 
they shared the same birthday: 
January the twenty-third. It might 
even be the same natal year, but 
the film magazines had given con- 
flicting reports about the great 
star’s age. Anyhow that didn’t 
matter. What mattered was that 


once, in a cinema, when she was 
still a school-girl, Nora had seen 
the film Make Way for the Wind. 
That was the film, if you remem- 
ber, that introduced Rowena Drew 
to filmgoers. The part she played, 
that of the teenage daughter, was 
an important one, and she did it 
magnificently. 

The girl in the audience was 
enthralled. “I'd nave done that, 
I'd have said that,” she responded 
passionately during the film. Nor 
was intelligent and she recognised 
fine acting on the part of the new- 
comer, And she watched out 
eagerly for the list of characters 
to discover the young star’s name. 
Some day, she felt sure, Rowena 
Drew wouldn’t need an_ intro- 
ductory note. Her name would get 
the big billing and the block 
capitals. 

Nora was right. By the time she 
had left school and started off 
working, Miss Drew had climbed 
steadily to the top of the film 
company’s payroll. Nora found it 
very satisfying to keep track of the 
climb; it was almost as if she, that 
lanky kid in the audience, had, by 
her recognition, placed the star at 
the top. 


Reprinted from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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Avidly she read what the critics 
had to say of Rowena Drew. And 
they raved. They said she was 
like Hepburn, Garbo, Bergman, 
Magnani. They said she was 
magnificent, vital, appealing. They 
ran out of superlatives. Nora read 
them all, and if they had been 
written of herself she could hardly 
have been more pleased. 

Yes, it had been a surprise to 
find out from a film magazine that 
Rowena Drew was born on her 
own birthday. It had seemed so 
important that she announced the 
fact to the family. 

““ Listen, everybody! What do 
you think of this? Rowena Drew 
was born on the same day as me! ” 

“Bad grammar!” teased her 
father, a school-teacher. 

“Oh! A film star! ” remarked 
her mother tolerantly. 

“ So what? ” jeered her brother. 
“ You’re still pug-nosed Nora!” 

She was greatly hurt by their 
attitude, and it made her wary and 
secretive about her admiration for 
Rowena Drew. She would admit 
to her being a favourite, but she 
drew the line at “oh-ings” and 
“ ah-ings.” 

There was a marvellous moment 
in her life when a casual friend 
said to her, “ You know, you kept 
on reminding me of someone all 
the time since I first met you. And 
I couldn’t think for the life of me 
who it was. But then the other 
night at the cinema she was on— 
the girl you remind me of! And 
do you know who ’twas?” 

“No,” said Nora politely. She 
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didn’t think she looked like any 
film star. 

“Til tell you!” she was told 
triumphantly. “The new star— 
you know the one: Rowena 
Drew!” 

Nora’s face flushed with the 
pleasure she tried to conceal as 
surprise. “No! Indeed I don’t!” 

“Yes, you do! Not all the time, 
but sometimes. That time. ... You 
did see Forever Fenny I suppose?” 
Nora nodded. “ That time she was 
walking away from the burning 
house—well, that time she was the 
image of you! Her expression or 
something . . .” the speaker went 
on, disappointingly vague. 

All the same it was wonderful to 
be told that. And when she came 
to think of it, she thought she did 
see a certain resemblance, especi- 
ally in that recent photograph. It 
showed Rowena Drew pensively 
sucking a straw, dressed in care- 
fully casual check shirt and jeans 
and elaborately lounging across a 
studio gate. Not indeed that Nora 
viewed the picture with any such 
dispassionate interest. She was 
entirely occupied in tracing the 
resemblance. And she could see it, 
in the line of the nose and chin 
at that particular angle. 

She confirmed this by twisting 
this way and that before her 
pocket-mirror. But that wasn’t 
satisfactory, so instead she sat 
before the dressing-table mirror 
and propped the straw-sucking 
Miss Drew against a jar of cream. 
She found herself musing, not for 
the first time, on the kind of per- 
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“Everybody wants cocktails the one day I’ve got rheumatics in 


me elbow 


Laugh Magazine 


son Rewena Drew was. Was it true 
what she had read? The star, they 
said, was lively, gay, enchanting. 
She loved cats, kept twelve of 
them. She seldom frequented the 
Hollywood night clubs. 

Nora was pleased about that. It 
meant that Rowena Drew was 
different. And the film magazine 
stated that she had refused to go 
on a publicity tour for the film 
Dare Again, because she thought 
publicity tours were silly. Really, 
Nora decided, she must be a fine 
type of person. The star was mar- 
ried, too, and her marriage was a 
success “a triumph, in a city 
where so many marriages go on the 
rocks,” said one film magazine. 

The marriage was five years old 
when it did go on the rocks. Nora 
saw the little notice in a daily 
paper, a few lines to announce 
that the world-famous _ star, 
Rowena Drew, was granted a 
divorce. Nora wasn’t exactly read- 


ing the paper at the time, but that 
mame seemed to leap out and 
demand her attention as it always 
did. She felt very sad about it. 
Nora had a husband now and the 
marriage wasn’t yet five weeks 
old. 

She could hardly wait to buy a 
film magazine that would explain 
why this divorce had come about. 
There were so many of them 
shuffling in and out of marriage. 

Of course the magazine ex- 
plained it all. Rowena Drew had 
spent five years pretending to be 
happily married when all the time 
her insensitive husband made her 
life unbearable by his coldness, in- 
difference and petty cruelties. The 
article stated that he hated cats. 
However, Miss Drew was finally 
assured that, at a later date, she 
would surely find another love. She 
was told to keep alive her faith in 
life, because so many, many fans 
all over the world believed in her. 
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Nora recognised the piffle, but 
she thought that perhaps Rowena 
Drew would have her dignity, at 
least, to fall back on. She wouldn’t 
marry again. 

But, of course, she did. And 
there were more photographs, 
more articles, more explanations. 
Nora saw and read them all, and 
told herself that it wasn’t charit- 
able to judge people whose stan- 
wards were so askew anyway. 

When Miss Drew’s second mar- 
riage was dissolved and again 
another took its place, Nora was 
finally disillusioned. She remem- 
bered so well the intensity of her 
feelings while she first watched the 
young newcomer portray the 
troubled teenager on the screen. 
She thought, too, that in her new- 
est films Rowena Drew was too 
much the polished actress to por- 
tray anyone at all. The polish came 
first; the acting didn’t quite catch 
up. But, although Nora was more 
discerning about films now, the old 
appeal of her favourite was still 
strong. 

Once, idly, Nora had asked her 
husband, “ Michael, do I remind 
you of any film star?” She didn’t 
really expect him to see the re- 
semblance which was so very, very 
faint, but their marriage was still 
new and there was plenty of time 
for idle questions. 

Michael said, “ Don’t tell me 
you think you look like one of 
them!” 

“ You’re not answering my ques- 
tion! Did I ever remind you of 
any one of them? Anyone at all?” 
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“All right,” he joked, “ anyone 
at all! Would it do if I said 
Groucho Marx?” 

She tugged his hair, carefully, in 
case it hurt, while he said, “ Look 
here, I wouldn’t be in the least 
flattered to be told my wife looked 
like any one of them!” 

She knew he wasn’t keen on 
films. He would fret noticeably in 
the cinema while a poor film was 
being shown. A few times he had 
said to her, “ Let’s get out. Surely 
you don’t want to see any more of 
this tripe? Right! Come on so!” 
And she had always been glad to 
go, because with Michael beside 
her the tritencss of the dialogue 
seemed more trite and every piece 
of vulgarity more glaring. 

Because of that she had avoided 
seeing pictures starring Rowena 
Drew in his company. Rowena 
Drew wasn’t to be coldly dis- 
cussed by the two of them—not 
until much later, and even then she 
had ro conceal her protective atti- 
tude by asking, so lightly, “ What 
do you think of Rowena Drew as 
an actress, Michael?” 

“ Quite competent,” he said. 
“ She really had something once,” 
he mused. “I remember — oh, 
before we even met—I saw her 
first film. She was a teenager in it. 
I can’t rem@mber the name of it 
now. But I thought I had never 
seen anyone like her before! Ah, 
she was wonderful!” 

“Did you? So did I see that 
film. I saw it-three times,” Nora 
admitted. 

“She never lived up to that 
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promise,” Michael remarked 
slowly. “I was always a bit dis- 
appointed when I saw her after- 
wards. . .. What a queer life they 
must lead! How many husbands 
has she collected by now? Four?” 

“Three,” said Nora flatly, not 
wanting to talk on. 

She was walking home with the 
shopping one afternoon when a 
film magazine in a newsagent’s 
window caught her eye. The cap- 
tion along the top read, “ Rowena 
Drew’s fourth marriage! Read 
inside!” 

And to think she hadn’t even 
heard of the third divorce! How 
busy life was these times. And how 
little money for expensive maga- 
zines. But she must get this one 
copy. She must read it, the 
expertly concocted stuff, and see 
the pictures, the glowing, glamor- 
ous pictures! The money could 
buy several things spe needed. But 
it was going to buy this magazine 
she wanted more. 

She felt she had let herself 
down when she bought it, and 
when she read it. There was noth- 
ing to be read that she hadn’t read 
before; just the usual vague float- 
ing words: “ incompatability,” 
“ mental cruelty,” and the like. 

“TI squandered your money on 


this!” she told Michael, tossing 
the magazine aside. 

“ You're entitled to squander my 
money now, dear!” he smiled. 
Their first baby was expected. 

The baby was just three months 
old and bawling with colic when 
the radio was announcing an im- 
portant decision made by Miss 
Rowena Drew, the famous film 
star. Nora didn’t hear what the 
decision was, because she switched 
the set off and bundled the baby 
over her shoulder. 

Just imagine, she thought im- 
patiently, announcing a decision by 
a film star as if it were an impor- 
tant news item. And then she 
smiled, remembering how once the 
magical name “ Rowena Drew” 
would have caught her attention. 
How breathlessly she would have 
stopped to listen. How greedily she 
would have absorbed the news. 
And now, she didn’t even know 
what this “important decision” 
was. “What’s more, baby boy,” 
she chuckled, “I couldn’t care 
less.” 

The baby said, “ Ul-lah!” 

I'm managing him wonderfully, 
Nora thought exultantly, dismiss- 
ing Miss Drew without a qualm. 

“Lovely baba,” she chanted. 
“ Lovely, lovely baba!” 


RAlLway porter, calling out name of Limerick station: 
“ Patrick’s Well! Patrick’s Well!” 
Soldier, from train: “ And how is Kitty and the kids?” 


CREDITOR: a man who has a better memory than a debtor. 


Contradiction Bound by Water 


What’s the Truth 
about the Irish? 


t’s the subject of 


many 
myths, some of which (claims 
the author of “ Himself And 
1”) may be true. But then 


they may not! 


ANNE O’NEILL-BARNA 


N America we often regard the 

Irish as Tammany-type bosses, 
cool organisers, manipulators of 
parties and machines and not un- 
acquainted with graft and corrup- 
tion. In Ireland, though the people 
like to decry men in public life, 
these men are almost entirely in- 
corruptible, and that is true of all 
parties and of all degrees, down 
through the civil service to the 
Civic Guards. 

No one ever hears of a Guard 
taking a bribe, or of a politician 
dying rich, A cynic might add 
that that’s because they haven’t 
died yet, the Republic being new 
and the Irish long-lived. But all 
that apart, the high standard of 
government ethics is a fact— 
though this isn’t to say that there 
is no scheming or finagling, for, 
of course, there is. The Irish 
love “country cuteness”, which 
operates at all levels. 

The Irish do like to work when 
it’s worth their while. As we 
have seen, history is “ agin” 
them; there’s this long record in 
Ireland of the loss of face associa- 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 


ted with “honest labour”. But, 
truth to tell, honest labour is still 
a fool’s game in most cases, for 
pay is low and standards of living 
are mounting. 

The Irish are exceptionally 
intelligent and charming, well able 
to weigh their own abilities and 
chances, well able to weigh the 
advantages of leisure against those 
of industry, In Ireland, nine times 
out of ten, leisure wins, but in 
America, Canada, England, Aus- 
tralia—wherever wages and pros- 
perity are good—it’s the other 
way around. 

One of the disadvantages in 
Ireland is the proprietary structure 
of the working world. Firms, like 
farms, are handed down from 
father to son, and the ordinary 
employee, no matter how promis- 
ing, conscientious, brilliant and so 
on, hasn’t a hope of just reward. 
The exceptions are the big State 
companies, the Peat Board, the 
Electricity Supply Board, the 
sugar beet industry, and C.LE. 
(transportation system). 

These give pay incentives for 
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extra work and provide oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and the 
employees accordingly work hard 
and well. But apart from these 
and a handful of giant benevolent 
firms, such as the Irish Sweep- 
stakes, and the malting and brew- 
ing industries, the usual urban 
job offers neither incentives nor 
prospects. Neither does the rural; 
the country folk are experts in the 
finer degrees of family relation- 
ships, and not only farms but 
subtle obligations anti rights are 
inherited. 

A workingman somewhat better- 
to-do might well decide to stay 
in Ireland. Better-to-do might 
mean that he has a job and a 
couple of sidelines, or two or 
three jobs, or that he has grown 
children contributing the 
family income. 

If he’s an office worker, chances 


are his tasks are not too 
strenuous and that there is a 
certain tolerance about punc- 


tuality and absences. There'll be 
time out for elevenses and after- 
noon tea, time after work for the 
pub and for talk, time on the 
week-end for sport. 

If he’s a farm worker, there are 
always the off-seasons, the long 
winter, the rainy days, with 
plenty of leisure for fishing or 
shooting, for the pub and for 
talk. In either case, he has a 
buffer between him and the 
menial and taxing aspects of life 
—his wife. She will be hewing 
the wood and drawing the water, 
seeing after children and house, 
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the garden, the nursing, the shoe 
polishing, the children’s homework 
and Heaven knows what else. An 
Irish wife, in fact, is the last sur- 
viving member of the labouring 
class, and the man who has a 
good one has it soft. 

Instead of “boy meets girl”, 
in rural Ireland it is “ So-and-so 
married 100 acres,” for the 
desideratum of marriage is as a 
way, another way, of bettering 
oneself. Dowry-giving continues, 
and newspapers are full of matri- 
monial ads from “settled ”, 
“ respectable ”, “ prosperous ” far- 
mers’ sons and daughters on the 
lookout for each other. 

Usually there’s no mention of 
age and no _ consideration for 
romance. Nothing rash or impul- 
sive here. Engagements often last 
seven years or longer, and the 
Irishman “ walking out” with a 
girl does his best to appear bored 
to extinction or even rude to her. 
No one is going to call him soft! 

Seeing as how there are three 
million Irish, there doubtless are 
three million different views of 
the English, but roughly, they 
seem to divide by age. People 
over 50 remember being educated 
as “happy English children” 
while at the same time, thanks to 
their fireside education when 
nationalism was in everybody’s 
blood, they remember the shock- 
ing record of English rule: the 
seventeenth century with the in- 
numerable betrayals which won 
for England the tag of “per- 
fidious Albion”; Cromwell’s 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 


HISTORY 


THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


AST 
this classic work, nrsi printed in 1865 and 
eprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course o! recent Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being neg >tiated 
in order to get the genes.s of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromweillian Sett/ement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 


OUN 


nterest and « mst tor would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history 
up to Hitl-r’s campaign of race e«termina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcib!y transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the saves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell! in the three 
rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
foung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
vf thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbadoes, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute 

$24 pp. Size Crown 8vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C. J. Fallon Limited, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 
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cruelty; the Stuart confiscations; 
the stifling of Irish industry in the 
eighteenth century; the “ Penal 
Days” when in their own 
country the Catholic Irish 
were persecuted under 

laws hardly less severe 

than the anti-Jewish laws 

of Hitler; the repeated re- 

bellions. 

They lived through the 
Rising of 1916 and its 
aftermath, the “ Trouble ” 
of the Nineteen Twenties, 


the Black-and-Tans, blood, guns, Sg. 


fire, and the like. Surely, if any- 
one ever was the Irish are entitled 
to an “ obsession ”. 

But those who actually fought 
are far more sensitive about the 
Civil War which followed the 
Trouble, when Irish fought Irish 
equally bloodily, and in them the 
years have mellowed a generosity 
and tolerance of the English, 
according to the truism by which 
old enemies become old friends. 

To most of the 60,000 or so 
teen-agers who enter the labour 
market each year, the English are 
as unremarkable as any townsfolk 
are to any country youths. Because 
of the early school-leaving age 
end other factors, most of this 
generation has never studied 
modern history and has only the 
vaguest notions of the nationalist 
movement, up to and including 
the Trouble. 

Still—let an issue arise in 
which England the abstract is seen 
as oppressing Ireland the abstract, 
and pride will be engaged, the 


ROBERTS 


ABOUT THE 


IRISH? gI 


in Dublin Opinion 


excitement of a Cause will stir 
once more, and it will be all to 
do again—the old struggle, the 
old obsession, and another dis- 
concerting moment in history. 

When the Crack of Doom 
cracks, the Americans will be 
Doing Something About It, the 
English will be maintaining law 
and order, and the Irish (in a 
fine froth of indignation) will be 
talking about the Irish. It’s the 
one limitation on their conversa- 
tional prowess. 

Through the centuries, they 
have been masters of the spoken 
word. Tales of the heroic, chival- 
ric past have come down to us 
directly on the lips of shanachies, 
and indirectly through the Celtic 
prototypes which underlie Arthu- 
rian romance. 
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Seek the Fair Land 


WALTER MACKEN 16|- 


Undoubtedly Macken’s best novel, it tells the 
story of the remnants of a little family whicn 
survived the massacre of Drogheda, to make 
their way across the devastated wolf-ridden 
countryside to seek and find the Fair Land in the 
mountains of Connemara. Cromwell's edict, To 
Hell or Connaught, is almost unbearably inter- 
preted in terms of horror and pathos, courage 
and hope, as it affected the ordinary people of 
Ireland. 


BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE FICTION CHOICE 
LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA CHOICE 


Obtainable from all Booksellers 
or write direct to C. J. FALLON LTD. 
Kingsbridge, Dublin. 
Sole Representatives in the Republic of Ireland. 
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Every schoolchild in Ireland 
learns the tests of the Fianna, 
the warrior bands who served the 
High Kings two thousand years 
ago: each had to jump over a 
stick his own height, to stand in 
a hole up to his chin and defend 
himself against nine men, to run 
through a wood without breaking 
a twig under his feet or a leaf 
over his head, to take a thorn from 
his foot while running, and to 
know twelve books of poetry and 
to make a poem himself. 

So even in those athletic days 
the Irish respect for the craft of 
letters was evident. Folk tales and 
courtly poetry both testify to the 
imagination, skill, vigour and 
beauty, to the realism and the 
sense of wonder of Gaelic crea- 
tion. The same gift survived the 
transition to English as the ver- 
nacular, so. that the pre-eminence 
of an Irish strain of writers in 
English literature is no surprise. 


The besetting sin of the Irish 
is that they want to please. Rather 
than offend, they will leave you 
with the illusion that they agree 
with you. This is perhaps a 
characteristic typical of any people 
who have been “ conquered ” for 
centuries, but there’s something 
peculiarly Irish about it, too—the 
fact that the Irish intuitively 
realise the power of Mind over 
Matter. 

They know that it’s what you 
think of a thing that counts, not 
the thing itself, and so there is 
leeway for many different ways of 


SSIBLY because of the value 

he puts on words, the Irish- 
man has always been especially 
conscious of what is said about 
him; deeply angry at a slight or 
what appears to be a slight. 

Poised. quick and possessing 
the rare ability to think on their 
feet, the Irish are famous for 
repartee, but this does not mean 
that they are clowns. There's a 
certain kind of Englishman, they 
say, who expects all Irishmen to 
be funny and the Irish resent the 
assumption. 

The merry-extrovert myth be- 
longs to the stage !rishman and 
is hated as such; no matter 
what laughter may be momen- 
tarily on the surface, the Irish 
are introverts on their favourite 
subject, the Irish. 

Anne O'Neill-Barna 


thinking about it, not one absolute 
truth. 

Needless to say, a nation full 
of this sort of thing leads to com- 
plications, and the prime charac- 
teristic of the Irish in Ireland is, 
not unnaturally, that they do not 
take each other seriously. They 
understand the working of the 
national mind. 

An Irishman addressing an 
audience of mixed nationalities 
might well move the non-Irish to 
such a pitch that they would rush 
out to act on his statements. But 
his Irish hearers would cheer him 
to the skies and forget all about 


Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in... 


CAMPS ON THE | we 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The Irish Independent says : 
- . there is incident with excitement 
in abundance . . . it is a story that caught 
the true atmosphere of those exciting 


RALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your Family 
Coat of Arms mounted on 
hard wood base. 
Delivery 8 to 10 weeks. 


Sizes. 
vl a healthy tale that will be 7x6 $7 U.S.A. €2 9 O Sterlin: 
7” €3 170 
The Irish News : 13x10" $17,, €5190 
“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene including Packing & Postage 


of the trial of the hero’s brother 


It is an excellent bit of de scription, GIBSON PRICE 


altho’ it jum raisses the target of great- 


ness. . * On the whole it is a briskly 16S 


UFFOLK STREET 


moving story for Irish boys or girls DUBLIN. IRELAND 


well worthy of a place on our book- 


shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 


“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums 
of country and city. Romantic love and 
something else give fire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone 
recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 
before and during the stirring days of 
the ‘ Rising ’.” 


The Irish Press : 
“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan's 
novel is that it passionately and vividly 
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recalls a man’s own memories of the To Encourage New Artists 
“ Send NOW for entirely tree bookiet, 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, “Be a Press Artist,” and make a 
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it, knowing that he was only 
“ speakin’ to the moment.” 

What then are the Irish? This 
is the key: that they are what 
they are expected to be. Thus in 
their own land they regard public 
office as a matter of principle; 
in America they become “ poli- 
ticians”. In Ireland they don’t 
like to work; in America they do. 
In Ireland they are cautious and 
ascetic, in America There’s None 
Can Love Like an Irishman, to 
quote Abe Lincoln’s favourite 
song. In Ireland they sardonically 
talk about Ireland; in America 
they have a gay “gift of the 


_ gab”. In Ireland they are mis- 


leadinz; in America 
forthright. 

The Irish are all things to all 
men including themselves, and at 
the same time they are not what 
they seem—two facts which add 
to the general confusion. But for 
Americans, the important thing to 


they are 
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remember is that the ocean divides 
and that ecology explains all. 

Say that the Irish in Ireland are 
charming, well-spoken, able, but 
proud, unemployed and  dis- 
couraged; Peadar O’Donnell, the 
writer, who was on the Commis- 
sion on Emigration, put it, “ The 
people have lost confidence in 
their environment.” 

But then observe these same 
Irish in America (to which they 
presumably emigrated because 
they had lost confidence) and 
what do we find? That the charm, 
the wit and intelligence find scope 
and flower, for the American 
system puts a high value on per- 
sonality and rewards ability. 

And—basking in the new 
warmth of appreciation, oppor- 
tunity, of being taken seriously if 
you like—the Irish become 
exactly what they are expected to 
be: typical, handsome, successful 
Americans. 


SOMETIMES too much is expected of children because it is 

thought that they will become perfect blocks of marble 
and images of a man, without a chisel ever knocking off huge 
bits of egotism. The child may be thoughtless, but the parents 
must not be; the child may be selfish, but the parents must 


be selfless. 


It is these “ holy terrors” which make both our great men 
and our delinquents and criminals. The latter are terrors 
because the parents forgot the holy. 


BisHoP FULTON J. SHEEN 


Tue Governor of a large prison has stated that his responsi- 
bilities have kept him awake night after night. 
He should try counting his black sheep. 


Dublin Opinion 


THE next (October) issue of THE In1sH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, September 24. 
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Our Posthag 


BEAUTY AND WHOLESOME SIMPLICITY —"T'm a 
39-year-old bachelor of Irish descent,” writes 
William Cullen, 61 Highland Road, Stamford 
Connectic ut, U.S.A. And he continues: 

“*After hearing from returning tourists of your 
wonderful country especially about the 
beauty and wholesome simplicity of Irish girls, 
I can hardly wait for my long- -planned trip to 
the Old Country next summer 

Meanwhile William will be quite content with 
the next-best thing : he is anxious to correspond 
with anv “nice colleen’’ who would care to 
drop him a line. 

Well, you have his address above, ladies. 


A CaALt from Texas -—John H. 
sor Redan Street, Houston 9, Texas, U.S.A., 
would like to correspond with a pen-pal (‘‘lass or 
laddie,”’ as he puts it) aged 36 or thereabouts. 

But he has a preference for ‘‘ a lass who is 
single” and who could tell him all about Ireland. 
He, in turn, will be only too glad to tell her all 
about Texas and that would certainly take 
some time ! 

John, by the way, begins his letter with 
**A Chara” and ends it with ‘‘Mise le meas. 
Which goes to show that dr dteanga fein is getting 
around 


Irving, Jr., 


CELTS AND IRISH CULTURE :—An 
Adelaide ( eo reader, Mr. N. D 
McCullough, is anxious to know if there is any 


modern eampodhenete e work dealing with the 
Celts 

There is, and an eminently satisfactory one 
it is The Celts, by T. G. Powell, Senior 
Lecturer and Head of the Department of Pre- 
historic Archaeology in the University of 
Liverpool. (The author, by the way, is a native 
of Dublin.) 

Professor Powell shows how the achievements 
of the Celts in rural economy and social organi- 
sation laid foundations that have survived, in 
various guises, to modern times. Herein the 
reader gains a fuller understanding of ancient 
European life and an admiration for the race that 
stood at the threshold of history and were no 
stranger’ to the Greeks and the Romans. 

Uniform with this volume is Early Christian 


Ireland, by Maire and Liam de Paor ; and, like 
the for going, its value is enhanced by striking 
line drawings and maps The 


authors h ve had considerable experience in 
archaeological excavations, at Tara, Loch Gur 
and on Roman sites in Germany 

Early Christian Ireland shows how Ireland, 
converted to Christianity, entered into her 
Golden Age of literature, learning and art, 
while culture in Western Europe was reeling 
from the hammer-blows of the barbarians who 
hac oroken through the Imperial frontiers. 

This story of the rise and later decline of 
Irish culture is traced down to the Elizabethan 
conquest of the 16th century, and much new 
material is used. 

Both volumes are published by ‘Thames and 


Hudson, London ; 


price 25 shillirers each. 


Copies may be ordered through C. J. Fallon 
Ltd., 43 Parkgate Street, Dubkn 

Sue's BUILDING a Lisprary :—Mrs. John W. 
Pugh, Box 73, La Plata, Maryland, U.S.A., 


writes : 

“I have been a reader of the In1sh Dicest for 
some time now. I file all my copies for future use 
by my children in writing essays on Irish history. 
I am delighted with the magazine, and quite 
often it gets passed around to friends before it is 
filed 

“I have a library on Irish history, to which I 
add whenever I can find books at prices which I 
can afford. I am slowly building it up, but itisa 
long process. 

“However, I would like to see if I could step 
this up a bit. Perhaps some of your readers 
might have books on Ireland in which they are 
no longer interested. I am interested in all 
phases of history, so it doesn't matter how old 
the books are. I a malso interested in magazines 


—those which ma’ have accounts cf some of 
Ireland’s personalities. 

“*My interest in Irish history goes back a 
long way, to my school days when | first wrote 
essays on the subjects assigned each year. Then 
I married a man who was half Irish—if such a 
thing is possible. His mother was a Mooney. 
His father is Welsh, as his name would suggest. 


‘My own family was supposed to neve come 
from Ireland to the United States, but we have 
had very little luck in corroborating this. Their 


name—Bradburn—seems like it may have been 
changed, somewhere along the line 


“Il would like to hear from readers in !reland, 


whether they have books on Ireland or not. 
Have a daughter age 14, who is very much 
interested in the country, too. 


“Best of luck. and continued success to the 


Digest.’ 
[IRELAND AND THF MONORAIL :—Kn nything 
about the history of the Monorail? If so, 
Mr. James R. Power, 4168 Chariene Drive, 
Los Angeles 43, California, will be glad to hear 
from you. He writes 
“We are talking about monorails in these 
parts. The Los Anveles Times recently mentioned 


that the Monorail was first put int 
in Germany and Ireland before the 


» Operation 
turn of the 


century 
“*Now, | remember the experimental Berlin- 
Zossen Monorail, but have never heard that we 


WRITE NOW 
abroad—in the 
Canada, South 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 
their Irish background, if any? 


Readers Umtea States, 


Australia, Africa and else- 


figures 


each, 
J. Fallon 


John W. 
U.S.A., 
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got into the picture. Can you tell me anything 
about it ? 

“‘Looks like good material for an article, if 
there is any basis for this statement.’ 

We recall that, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
the Monorail was associated with that Mayo- 
born inventive genius, Louis Brennan (1852- 
1932). 

He invented the dirigible torpedo, which 
revolutionised sea warfare, and he is also 
credited with having invented the gyroscopic 
monorail in 1912. 


Perhaps some reader can fill in the details ? 


A CENTURY OF DUNDALK :—We heartily agree 
with a Louth-born reader, J. McG., now 
resident in Buffalo, New Jersey, that those 
enterprising publishers, Dundalgan Press [W. 
Tempest], Ltd., deserve to be congratulated on 
the publication of their Tempest's Centenary 
Dundalk Annual, 1859-1959. 


The firm was founded 100 years ago by 
William Tempest, a nat:ve of Rostrevor, County 
Down. But this Annual is no mere record of the 

rm's progress. It is also a complete record, 
with lavish pictorial backing, of Dundalk during 
the century, and contains a large amount of 
information that cannot be gleaned from other 
historical sources. 

Painstakingly edited by Mr. HK. G. Tempest , 
the annual has a Directory section which 
embraces such “neighbouring” towns as 
Ardee, Drogheda, Castleblayney, Dunleer, 
Grenore, Carrickmacross and Castlebellingham. 
Price: § shillings (paper cover); 7/6 (stiff 
boards). 


* 


CALLING ALL MEATH Duery’s! :—Remember 
that recent note from Miss Roberta Duffy, 
Montgomery, Louisiana, U.S.A., regarding her 
grandfather, Patrick Duffy, who was born in 
1807 (August 15)? She was anxious to trace 
relatives of his still living in Ireland, but did 
not mention his county of origin. She now 
writes to tell us that the county in question is 


Meath. 


* 


THEY WEREN'T FINNS :—In connection with the 
recent ‘‘ Postbag "’ par. dealing with the Finns 
who are alleged to have taken part in the Battle 
of the Boyne, an esteemed Waterford corres- 
pondent, P. B., writes to point out that it has 
now been established that such was not the case. 


The mistake arose on the part of those his- 
torians who confused the Danes from the 
island called Fyn or Fynland (in Danish and 
German) who fought in the battle with Finns. 

“Finland has been ruled by both Sweden and 
Russia,”’ adds P. B. ‘‘Were not some Swedes at 
the Boyne ? 

“Apart from the Swedish minority, Finland's 
aon is not Scandinavian. Finland is 

uomi in Finnish, a language akin to a 
Estonian, Hungarian, Turkish and Tatar 


ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


UERIES concerning the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24° x 36" are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller sive 11" x15" 
costs $1.00 

Both are avatiable from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Lid., 43 Parkgate 
Street. Dublin 


FRANK Harris AGAIN:—Reader Leslie McIntvre, 
Edmonton, Canada, who is of Northern Irish 
descent, writes to tell us that he not only finds 
the Irish DiGest of interest, but that he has 
‘learned a lot” from it 

Referring to the article, Cowboy from 
Galway”, by Vincent Brome, in a recent issue, 
he points out an obvious bloomer This, 
incidentally, was not Mr. Brome’s fault, but that 
of his subject, Frank Harris, whose alleged 
adventures as a cowboy (published in book 
form) he referred to in a cautionary way 

Harris, for instance (as Reader McIntyre 
oints out), had the ard U.S. Cavalry wearing 
scarlet uniforms. All the U.S. Cavalry, in fact, 
wore light blue trousers and dark-blue coats 
which, coupled with the numerous errors 
pointed out by a Sun Valley (California) reader 
in our last issue, proves beyond doubt that 
Frank Harris wrote ‘‘ a farrago of lies ” (to use 
the heading of the box that accompanied the 
article). 


a PHILATELIST:—Miss Maria Lourdes 
Teresa de Senna, P.O. Box 5918, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong, writes 

‘From time to time you have extended to 
readers in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and elsewhere an invitation to 
write to you. I come within the last-mentioned 
category, and, before I get amy further, I may 
as well let you know that I am Portuguese, and 
as such, I have no ‘ Irish background ’, but I do 
hope you wil) be giad to hear from me just the 
same 

** It gives me much pleasure to inform you 
that I have always been fond of everything 
concerning Ireland, and it is now some nine 
years since I first saw your wonderful magazine 
in my favourite book store. 

“* Being a stamp collector, I shall welcome 
the opportunity of getting into touch with any 
of your readers (particularly Irish readers) who 
would like to contact someone in the Far East 
for the purpose of exchanging stamps. 

‘My best wishes to all those whose joint 
efforts lend support in the making of such an 
excellent magazine. 

Thank you, Teresa, for the stamps enclosed. 
They were much appreciated. Of course we 
were glad to hear from you. 
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INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


An inferiority complex is a disturbance in the Sub-conscious Mind which manifests 
itself in Self-consciousness, lack of confidence, nervousness, depression, 
worry, weak will and habits, lack of enterprise, stammering, blushing, 
forgetfulness, sleeplessness, etc. These are symptoms of ‘ something wrong’ 
within your personality which you can put right—a ‘ disturbance centre ’ in Sub- 
consciousness which sends out powerful negative impulses overcoming and paralysing 
your positivé impulses, denying you the 
pleasures of achievement and the joy of 
living. You cannot control these impulses | Write to day for this 
but you can remove them altogether by 
eradicating from your Sub-conscious 

Mind the trouble from which they spring. FREE BOOK 
This you can do yourself, in your own 
home, in your own time. Send postcard 
today for free copy of little book which 
fully expounds the wonderful dis- 
coveries of modern psychology and 
how you can apply them to yourself 
to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, } 
and more successful life. Write | 
today to: 


British Institute of Practical Psychology 
(E.P.2), 67, Highbury New Park, 
London, N.5. 


All correspondence is confidential 


| 


| PLANO, REED ORGAN, OR ACCORDION 


Without previous knowledge of music you couldn't do that under the old staff notation. You 
can under the new, simplified KLAVARSKRIBO system, which is rapidly revolutionising music 
practice. Music critics have been amazed at the progress made by students who came under 
their personal observation. If you have never played a note—or if you learnt, but never got 
far—you will be able to read music at a glance and your own playing will surprise you. All the 
|| old difficulties have been *‘ smashed *’ by the new scientific, amazingly simple Klavarskribo- 
l]} method. Klavarskribo students play more music better and with less effort after 3 months 
|] than after 3 years by the old method. As easy and successful for children as for adults. Students 
||| simply do not know how to find words strong enough to give expression to their praise for 
the method that brings them so much enjoyment. Take advantage of this offer. On receipt of 
your name and address we will send you the FREE LESSON, with full particulars of this unique, 
|NEXPENSIVE Postal Course. Write to-day. There is no obligation. PLEASE STATE 
jNSTRUMENT. 


| 
ANDIWILL 
FREE LESSON 
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Songs of 


Treland 


“.. . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel /Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41 9/3 ($1.50). 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49 9/3 ($1.50) 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: lig 
—Lark in the Morning ; Waltz 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 

The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy 
SEG 7628. 9/— ($1.50) 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/ Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 9/3 ($1.50) 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 


steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin. 
IEP 39. 9/3 ($1.50). 


DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’Hagan— RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50. 9/3 ($1,50). 


Radio Review % Record Shop 


Phone 76545 
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ORANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37 9/3 ($1.50) 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly's Brae / The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne 
IEP 48 9/3 ($1.50) 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: Thx 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows / Passing By / 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli 
cate 
TER 5054. 14/— ($2.00). 


LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND: Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If 1 were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 

OE 9238. 10/3 ($1.75) 


Just send remittance pilus 3/6 (or 
$0.50 in the U.S.) to us giving the 
numbers of the records required. 
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THE IRISH HOSPITALS 
OFFER EVERY EVENING 


NIGHTLY COMMENTARY, 
RESULTS, PRICES, 
FORECASTS 


NEWCOMERS 
TO FAME 


FROM 


RADIO EIREANN, 530 METRES 
AT II to 11.30 p.m. 


WRITE (Postcard) for FREE MASCOT. Illustration 
of the LUCKY CARPET in beautiful colour—design 
inspired by the famous Book of Kells, 8th cent., A.D. 
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